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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The subjoined Memoir on the obscure annals of the Gupta Kings 
of India was undertaken, in the first instance, with the limited purpose 
of describing Mr. Burgess's newly-acquired coins in the pages of his 
Archaeological Report for the season of 1874-5. 



Circumstances connected with his return to India, and the inciden- 
tally-delayed calls for MS., have enabled me to revise and amplify several 
sections of my original text ; others, wholly or partially set up in type, 
have been retained in their outline form ; while, latterly, important notes, 
which would have required time to complete, have been deferred for 
future publication, so as to avoid any interference with the progress of 
the Editor's leading Report, already somewhat in arrear. 

A brief notice of some Muhammadan coins — obtained on the same 
occasion — which illustrate the transfer of Ethnic supremacies in the 
valley of the Indus, concludes these independent Chapters- 
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SlH AND GUPTA COINS, &c. 

Mr. Burgess, during his late tour, succeeded in obtaining some very interesting 
specimens of the coins of the local gl&h kings of Surdshtra and their imperial Gupta 
successors which he has requested me to describe.* 

I have taken advantage of the opportunity to arrange and classify in the accom- 
panying autotype plate, contrasted examples of the various provincial currencies of the 
latter dynasty, and I have attempted, in a general way, to collect the extraneous data 
bearing on the still obscure history of a race, whose domination forms so important an 
epoch and hitherto undefined time-mark amid the dynastic revolutions of India within 
itself. This may be held to be a very bold expansion of a text based upon a handful 
of coins, but Numismatic studies I have always maintained, when properly and 
scientifically treated, open out a very large and expansive circle of investigation. 

In the present instance there have unfortunately been few opportunities for 
systematic arrangement, or for the ordinary completion of details; but, incidentally, 
where coins have proved their leading title I have admitted them into the front rank, 
in which prominent position I can usually sustain them, when their rough edges preserve 
but fair traces of the marginal legends of the original die, and when the native 
engravers have not subsided into ignorant and mere mechanical imitators of device and 
superscription. 

The materials available for the determination of the age and the spread of the 
dominions of the Guptas seem to arrange themselves in the following order : — 

a. Inscriptions. 

b. Written history. 

c. Tradition. 

d. Coins. 



a. — Inscriptions. 

The genealogy of the Gupta &mily has been singularly well-preserved, considering 
the limited range of their extant inscriptions and the persistent oblivion to which their 
successors would, perhaps designedly, have consigned them. 

The earliest of these, in point of time, is the Allah&bdd manifesto of Samudra Gupta, 
the fourth in succession of an ancestry claiming little pretension to renown, and the 
second only in the order of kings, who attained anything beyond restricted celebrity. 

* A slight difference will be observed between the system of transliteration employed in the following' pages 
and that followed by Mr. Burgess. The chief departure from his usage is in the marking thel( by f, in preference 
to the unsightly i. My theory is, that dots below the line should, as far as possible, constitute the discriminating 
mark for consonants, and that accents above the line should be reserved for vowels. I prefer the acute 
accent ' to the circumflex ^ as less disfiguring to the vowel letter, a disadvantage inherent in the ^, and especially 
detrimental in maps. 
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4, ARCBLaEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 

This first heir to an imperial father took adyantage of a ready prepared monolith, to 
supplement, in the writing current in his day an accoimt of his own rise, in the form 
of a quasi palimpsest,* attached to the original contemporary palaBOgraph in the old 
square Idt character in which A^oka, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign (B.C. 232), 
had proclaimed, unwittingly, his undeveloped Buddhistic tendencies, and his advocacy 
of the more simple doctrines of mercy to animals, the preservation of a,TiiTnal life, and 
the alleviation of animal woes.t 

The second record of the Gupta heritage, likewise perpetuated on stone, is to be 
seen in the Mathurd inscription from the Elatrd mound, wherein Samudra's parentage is 
apparently repeated in accordance with the tenor of the earlier monimient.J The 
genealogy of the family is further extended in the inscription on the Bhltari Idt or 
monolith, in the district of Ghdzipur and in its counterpart at Bihfir,§ which carries the 
succession down to Skanda Gupta and an unnamed heir.|| 

From these inscriptions the recognised line of kings may be restored after the 
following order : 

The Chupta Kings. 

1. Mahd/rdja Sri Gupta. 

2. Mahdrdja Sri Ghatotkacha, 

3. MahdrdjddUrdja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

4. 9, Sri Samudra Gupta. 
6. „ Sri Chandra Gupta II. 

6. „ Sri Kum4ra Gupta. 

7. „ Sri Skanda Gupta. 

The family tree, originally reconstructed by Dr. Mill,^ is of importance, in the present 
inquiry, as showing the moderately advanced position of the early members of the 
so-called regal line : — 

1 Gupta. 

2 Ghatotkacha. Lichcbavi, a private R^put, 

whose daughter was 

3 Chandra Gupta — - - 



Kumdra Devi, wife of the king. Sanharikd^ an independent princess, 

whose daughter was 



tUffJ 



4 Samudra Gupta 1 f 1 Q^ A Queen, name unknown, 

Rdjaand Sovereign j \ 1 (*) De^, daughter of Mahiulaitya. 

5 Chandra Gupta II. 



6 Kumara Gupta. 

7 Skanda Gupta. 

I 

8 A young prince (Mahenditi Gupta ?), a minor at the date of this inscription. 



* Joum, As. Soc. Beng, vol. III. p. 105 ; vol. VI. p. 978 ; Joum, Bom. Br. R. As, Soc. (revision by 
Bhau Daji)^ vol. IX. p. cxcvii. ; Prinsep's Essays^ vol. I. p. 233. 

I My Ancient Indian Weights^ Marsden's (International) Numismata Orientalaf London, 1874, p. 27. 

j: Greneral Cunningham's ArchtBological Report, vol. III. plate XVI. No. 24, p. 37. 

§ Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1866, p. 271 ; Joum. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.y 1871-2, p. 59, Bhau Daji's revised 
reading ; Cunningham's Archceological Report, vol. I. pi. XYII. p. 38, and pi. XXX. p. 94, 

\ Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1836, p. 661 ; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. p. 240. 

% Dr. Mill, Joum. As. Soc. Beng. vol. III. p. 344 ; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. pp. 235, 243, 245. 



THE SiH DYNASTY. 5 

Much emphasis has been laid by some modem commentators* on the appearance 
of the words SMh&n, Shdh in the Samudra Gupta inscription at Allahdbdd^ above 
quoted, as tending to prove that the Guptas must have been contemporary with the 
Sassanian kings of Persia (226-632, A.D.). I wish to rectify any such misapprehension, 
as the point is of real importance as collateral evidence. I have from the first con- 
tendedf that this title was in nowise exclusively the property or impress of the Sassanian 
family. We have the Khshdyathiya Khshdyathiydnam of Darius,^ and the counterpart 
BA^SIAETS BASlAEXiN with the Bajaraja and Adhiraja of the Bactrian or rather 
Indo-Scythian coins.§ We can now further cite the existence of a Shahiyah dynasty in 
Eharizm of the race of Oyrus,|| and point to the more immediate testimony of our 
Mathurd inscriptions, where V6sudeva is designated as Shdh% and, in other epigraphs, 
by the parallel Devaputra^ which reappears in conjunction with the Shdhdn Shdh 
on the Allahdb&d colunm — combinations, which would preferentially indicate thp 
continued rule of some members of this Scythic race in outlying portions of their old 
dominions. 

It does not form part of the immediate object of the present r^um6, to examine the 
entire series of the Gupta inscriptions, but the following passages have been selected 
as furnishing authentic dates, applicable, as other data may chance to sanction, to the 
general determination of the Gupta place and epochal position in Indian history. 



No. 2. Inscription of Chandra Chji/pta.% 

The short inscription at Udayagiri contauis the name of Chandra Gupta under 
the title of " Faramor-hhattdraka Mahdrd^ddhirdja^^ and the date of Samvat 82 [in 
figures] 11th of the bright half of Sr&vana. 

» 

No. 8. Inscription of Chandra Chupta.** 

The inscription on the eastern gate at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, commences, '^ To all 
respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dvasatha ceremonial . . . The son of 
Amuka, the destroyer of his father's enemies, &c. . . . obtaining the gratification 
of every desire of his life through the favor of the great emperor Chandra Gupta 

* Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes^ p. 147 ; Lassen, Ind. AUK voL II. p. 752, &c; Fergusson, J<mm. JR. As. Soc.^ 
vol. IV. p. 108. 

t On the Epoch of the Gupta Dynasty, Joum. As. Soc. Beng. (1865), vol. XXIV. p. 887 ; Prinsep's Essays^ 
vol. I. pp. 272, 274. See also vol. II. pp. 109, 110, and Joum. R. As. Soc.y vol. XII. pp. 341-344 ; Ariana 
Antigua, plates XVI.-XVII. 

X Joum. R. As. Soc. vol. X. p. 195 ; Scythic, KokofaintMy voL XV. p. 95 ; Persian variant Naqa Naqo 
ydndm, p. 159. 

§ Prinsep's Essays, vol. II. pp. 205 et seq. 

!| ^ Abu Bih&n further speaks of the Eharizmian writing and records, which were carefully investigated by 
Kotaibah Ibn Moslem when he conquered the country, and strengthens the authority of these native documents, 
by showing that a single family, named the Shahiyah, and supposed to be derived from Cyrus, had reigned in 
Kharizm — ^with the exception of a Turkish or Scythian interregnum of ninety-two years — ^from the Achsemenian 
period down to the time of the Mahommedan invasion." — Sir H. Rawlinson, Central Asia, London, 1875, p. 246. 

% Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, p. 151 ; Prinsep's Essays, voL I. p. 247. 

♦* Joum. As. Soc. Beng., vol. VI. p. 455, plate XXV., and vol. VII. p. 455 ; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. p. 246. 
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6 ARCH^OLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA. 

has given, &c. as an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor 

Chandra Gupta, generally known among his subjects as Deva Rdja (Indra). .... 
" In the Scmvat year 93 [in figures], Bh6drapada 10th.*'* 

No. 4. Tromlation of cm Inscription on the Monolith of Kuhaon^ in the Gorakhpur 

division, N. W. P., India, by JBabti Rajendra Ldla. 

" The year 141 having been over (or the close of the year 141), and the month of 
Jaishthya having arrived, the empire of Skanda Gupta — ^the floor of whose audience 
chamber had been swept by gusts from the bowing of the heads of kings by hundreds ; 
sprung from the line of the Guptas ; of wide extended fame ; opulent beyond all others ; 
comparable with Sakra; lord of hundreds of monarchs."t 

No. 5. Trcmslation of an Inscription of the time of Skanda Ghipta, on a copper-plate 

grant found at Indor, near Anupshahar on the Oanges.X 

■ 

" Amen ; may he, whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, bepraise with the harmony 
of meditation and the entire devotion of their minds ... be your protection ! '* 

" In the year 146, in the month of Phalguna, the — (?) of the thriving and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great kings, the 
auspicious Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the 
owner Sarvan&ga in Antarvedi (or the Dodb of the Ganges and Yamun4).*'§ 

No. 6. Inscription of Skanda Chipta on the Northern face of the Gimdr rock. \\ 

" To the perfect one, Vishnu, who snatched from Bali for the happiness of Indra,** 
&c. "Afterwards he . . . who by his own arms obtained glory (pardkrama), 
and who is the most distinguished of kings," . . . "may he, Skanda Gupta, be 
glorious *' . . * (the text goes on to detail Skanda Gupta's difficulties in the selec- 
tion of a fit ruler for Surdshtra and his ultimate choice of) Farnadatta ** . . . (who 
delegates his authority to his son) " Ohakrapdlita." ..." Afterwards, when in the 
course of nature the raiay season arrived . . . the lake Sudar§ana burst (its 
embankments). When a century of years pins thirty passed, in the sixth day of 
Bhfdrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta " (Ouptast/a kdla). 

(Seven years seem to have elapsed before its repairs were either commenced or fairly 
advanced when a record appears) " for the benefit of the king and of the city, in a 

* Frinsep's Essays^ vo). I. p. 246. 

t Joum. As. Soc. Beng, vol. VII. p. 37 ; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. p. 250 ; Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1861 
p. 3 ; 1863, p. 429 ; 1874, p. 364. Bhau D6ji, in the Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. article "Kalidasa," p. 31, 
and his revised translation of the inscription itself, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. 1871, p. 59. Greneral A. 
Cunningham in his ArchcBological Report for 1861-2, p. 92, gives a carefully corrected transcript of the 
original record, pi. XXX. 

X Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1874, p. 363, translation by Babu Rajendra Ldla. 

§ Under date 23rd April 1875, General Cunningham, in a private letter to Mr. Fergusson, reports the 
discovery of no less than four new inscriptions belonging to the Gupta period. " One of them is of Samudra 

Gupta, with the ^lokas numbered in figures at the end A rock inscription of Chandra Gupta has the 

lines numbered in figures at the ends. A third inscription, dated S. 106, speaks of the Guptan maya, or Gupta 
family; and a fourth inscription is dated in S. 191." 

11 Translation of Dr. VAiini Dnji, Journ. Bom. Ih\ IL As, Soc.y vol. VII. p. 121. 
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oentwry of 8amvatsaras (years) plus thirty plus seven'* (in the "month of Chaitra^) 
. • . on the " first day of the first lunation of the (first) month of the Ghfshma 
season,** &c. 

The concluding division of the inscription proclaims the completion of the under- 
taking, in the construction of a temple by Chakrap&lita, when, " from the era of the 
Guptas (Guptdndn kdla) a century of years ^?«^ thirty-eight (having passed)." 

Up to this time, I have been somewhat disposed to question the validity of the 
above interpretation, in respect to the use of the term Gupta kdla. I have now had an 
opportunity of comparing Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob's facsimile, published in the 
Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. with Sir Le Grand Jacob's own eye-transcript in MS., and 
the improved version of the original, undertaken for Dr. Bhau Daji, by Pandurang Gop41a 
P&dhye. I can have no hesitation in accepting the latter as the most intelligent repro- 
duction ; it brings out into perfect form letters that were merely fragmentary before, it 
seldom conflicts with, but constantly improves what were previously chaotic signs and 
symbols in the copies of Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob.* 

As regards the bearing of the term Oupta kdla upon this and other dated in- 
scriptions, while I am fully prepared to admit the figures 130-138 into the ordinary 
family system of reckoning, I am not so sure that the designation of Gupta kdla in this 
instance, implies identity with Albirdni's understanding of the same term. I should 
rather connect it with the era then recognised and employed by the Gupta's, whatever its 
origin and derivation, in contrast to the local system of annual dates, which we find on 
the S6h coins, and which clearly does not accord with the Eastern scheme of proximate 
usage. 



No. 7. Translation of an Inscription on the JPillar at Eran hi Bhopdl. 

Br. Fitzedward HalVs version. 

" Triimiphant is the four-armed divinity : omnipresent ; of whom the broad waters 
of the four seas are the couch ; cause of the continuance, origin, destruction, and the like, 
of the universe; whose ensign is Garuda. In the year 165 on the twelfth day of the light 
fortnight of the month of Ashadhat on the day of Brihaspati, and when Budha Gupta 
— ^ruling, with the genius of the regents of the quarters, over the interval, chosen land of 
the gods, between the Kalindi and the Narmada . . . was king ... a Brahman 
saint of the illustrious Maitrayaniya monarchs . . . the great king Mdtrivishnu, a 



* This copy, made for Dr. Bhaa Daji, is reproduced as Plate XV. in this Report. 

t It is necessary, in producing evidence for or against the ultimate import of these figures, to say that 
Professor Hall submitted the context of the passage embodying this date to Bapu Deva Sastrin, a Benares 
mathematician, with a view to an opinion as to its concurrence with the Vikramaditya era or that of Saka. The 
gist of the reply was, " it conforms to the era of Vikramdditya, and does not conform to that of Salivahana." — 
Jour?i. As. Soc, Beng. 1861, pp. 15-139. But with all respect for our Bendres calculator, we require to be told 
whether he has seen and met Colebrooke's objections to the effect that " the eclipses mentioned in the [later] 
grants do not appear reconcilable with their dates," and that " it seems difficult to account for this disagreement 
of the dales and eclipses in any other way than by impeaching the inscription, the authenticity of which there 
is not otherwise any reason to question." — {Essai/s, vol. TI. p. 245.) See also (p. 357) for a possible explanation 
of the faulty results, in the introduction of " Rdhu as an eighth planet, and as the immediate cause of eclipses." 
Prof. Whitney, in his latest essay on "the Lunar Zodiac" (New York, 1874) ruthlessly exposes the imperfection 
of Indian astronomical knowledge and their methods of obsei-vation, which he climaxes by quoting their pre- - 
diction of a total instead of a partial eclipse for Febniary 6, 1860 (p. 368). 
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most devout worshipper of Bhagavat ; who by the will of the Ordainer (Brahmd) acquired 
. . . the splendour of royalty . . and also of his younger brother Dhanyavishnu, 
who does him obeisance/' &c.* 

We here take leave of Gupta dates and find ourselves in the presence of an inscription 
of Toramdna, who seems to have succeeded immediately to Budha Gupta's kingdom 
in central India. The importance of this monumental record will be better understood 
when we reach the numismatic sequence and obvious connexion between the two 
princes. 

No. 8. Translation of an Inscription engraved on the neck of the Vardha image or Boar 

Incarnation at JSran.f 

" Triumphant is the god who, in the likeness of a boar, lifted up the earth ; who, by 
blows of his hard snout, tossed mountains aloft; the upholding pillar of that vast 
mansion, the three-fold world. 

** In the first year that the auspicious Toramdna, sovereign of great kings, of 
extended fame and wide spread effulgence, is governing the earth ; on the 10th day 
of Fh&lguna • . a Brahman saint of the illustrious Maitrdyanlya monarchs , • of 
the great king Matrivishnu, who has departed to elysium, • . the younger brother 
Dhanyavishnu, who did him due obeisance," &c. 

No. 9. Inscription on the Porch of a Temple in the Fort of Owalior.X 

" He who was celebrated as Sri Toramdna . . full of talents innumerablci who 
subjugated the earth by truth, charity, conciliation, his army and the like. Unto 
him of the renowned race was bom a son of unrivalled prowess named Fashupati, the 
lord of the earth, and the most distinguished of the Solar race . . in the fifteenth 
year of the prosperous reign of the remover of all sufEering, the pre-eminent sovereign 
(lit. Nripabrisha, * the bull of kings ')," &c. 

Before taking leave of the subject of inscriptions, I wish to advert to a series 
of quasi-monumental documents for which, I think, too much value has been claimed. 
I mean the land and other royal grants or SAsanams engraved upon copper plates, 
and usually foimd in the possession of the families of the grantees. 

I must confess that I have as little faith in these metallic title deeds, as the 
" Laws of Manu " seem to have extended to many of their earlier counterparts. § 



* Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1838, p. 634 ; 1861, p. 19. 

f Joum. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VII. (1838), p. 633. Dr. Hall's revised rendering, above given, was published 
in the same Journal for 1861, p. 21. 

X B&bu Rajendra L&la's version, Joum. As. Soc. Beng. 1861, p. 277. 

§ T^navalkya, chap. II. sect. 240. "Whoever falsifies scales or a ^royal order." — ^Dr. Boer's Calcutta 
edition. Prof. Wilson translates " copper-plate grants by the head of the state." 

I see that Mr. Burnell shares my distrust of this species of documents. He remarks : ^' Royal grants are by 
&r the most important documents for historical purposes that exist in South India, such as they are ; but they 
must be interpreted in the genealogical part with the greatest caution, especially those of the later dynasties, even 
if their authenticity be beyond suspicion. Unfortunately there is reason to believe that forgeries were common ; 
for in the comparatively brief lists of crimes preserved in the Dharma^dstra, the penalty of death is assigned for 
the forgeries of royal grants." — Manu^ chap. IX. v. 232 (Haughton's translation, p. 324). South Indian PaltsO' 
graphyj 1874, p. 76. See also Colebrooke's Essays, vol. 11. pp. 236, 252-4, 264. 
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• 

There is much of the air of manufacture even in those examples the genuineness of 
which we need not contest ; hut when we find formal repetition upon repetition, the 
same quotations of denunciatory texts recurring time after time, merging almost into the 
similitude of " a printed form of bequest," and we are told by impartial examiners of 
the present day that, in one case, the sign manual of the grantor proves to be in the 
writing of some centuries later than the forms of the letters of the text* to which he 

is asserted to have affixed his signature with his own hand (^nNft)? we cannot 

divest ourselves of the suspicion that the dates may have been just as loosely manipu- 
lated as other portions of the documents themselves, especially when it is felt that 
the natural tendency, in such cases, would be to ante-datey with the view of giving 
meretricious age, authenticity and the semblance of perpetuity to the title.t It is true 
that this retention and continued use of the earlier form of character, for the body of the 
text, may merely imply the official recognition of a sort of black-letter style of writing in 
the local Patent Office, and that any intentional deception in the matter of the grant 
itself may have been foreign to the purpose of the engrossers; while, nevertheless, 
imposing or auspicious dates J may have been found, or possibly old figures may have 
been copied mechanically with the standard phraseology from previous exemplars. I 
do not propose to enlarge upon the general question of the authenticity of tluese 
documents at the present moment, as they only contribute incidentally a side view to 
my leading subject ; but it has become necessary to advert to the possible value of this 
species of evidence, as it has been occasionally put forward as a corrective of the true 
period of the Guptas, whose kingdom, in its western provinces, fell to the share of the 
Valabhis, who with their conterminous monarchies mainly supply the extant series of 
copper-plate grants, from whence these critical test dates are derived. 



* This attestation or note at the end of the document is worthy of especial notice. The words are : " This 
is the own hand of Praf inta-riga." ....** When the writing of this attestation is compared with the hody of the 
grant, a very considerable difference is apparent. The general style of the whole, and the forms of many 
individual letters, present a much more modem appearance. Judging from the character of the writing alone by 
Prinsep's alphabets, it would seem to belong to a period at least three centuries later than the character and 
date of the grant itself." — ^Prof. J. Dowson, Joum, B. As, Soc, N. S. vol. I. p. 265. 

t Prinsep had, from the first, felt a difficulty in reconciling the dates of the kings named in the Gujar&t 
copper plates, remarking that "though there were six successions" (between the execution of the first and third 
Valabhi grants) " these must have been of less than the ordinary duration, for the minister who prepared the 
grant in ^ri Dharasena's reign was Skanda Bhatfa ; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is 
named as Madana Hila, son of Skanda Bhafta. Thirty or forty years will, therefore, be the probable interval 
occupied by the reigns of all (these) princes." But it has been left for later decypherers to discover that the self- 
same Skanda Bhafta niust have had a tenure of office lasting at least fifty-four years ; and to confess that *^ our 
new grant shows that he held office under Guhasena also. If the second sign in the date of our grant is taken, 
with Prof. BhdndArkar, for 50, the grant is dated in 256, consequently Skanda Bhatfa must have been at least 
seventy years in office. It seems very improbable that a man should last so long." — Dr. Biihler, Indian Antiquary^ 

June 1875, p. 174. 

J I prefer, in this preliminary stage of the inquiry, to quote the unprejudiced and casually-pronounced 
opinions of others who have had to comment, directly or indirectly, on the measure of reliance that can be placed 
upon the ** time tables " of the western copper plates. General Cunningham, without contesting the real data these 
documents might supply, expresses himself as follows in regard to Dr. Bhau Daji's Brief Survey of Indian 
Chronology (Joum. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. VIIL p. 236), in order " to note the curious error in what he calls 
a correct genealogical table of the Balabhi kings supported by dates from copper plates. In this genealogy I 
notice that Dhruvasena, who is dated in 310, is followed by six generations, all of which are made to pass 
away by 346, so that seven genereUionSy including Dhruvasena, or six without him, are born, marry, and die in 
thirty-six years, which allows exactly six years to each generation." — Cunningham's Arch, Beport^ I, xxxiv. 
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In conclusion, I wish it to be distinctly understood that my objections do not extend 
to the good faith of royal grants or private endowments for religious purposes, when 
the texts, embodying the terms of the benefaction, are formally inscribed on atone in or 
near the building, cave, or other monument in whose cause the grant is made. In 
these cases there must have been a dedicatory formality and an abiding publicity 
which forbids all idea of deception, and hence this class of documents, as will be seen 
hereafter, may be welcomed as among the most trustworthy data within our reach. 

b. — Written History. 

We have now to collect the passages wherein chance mention of the Guptas is to be 
found in works compiled in India. Written history in its proper sense has rarely been 
attempted in that land, and the materials now available are confined to the pseudo- 
prophecies of the Puranas, the chance allusions to imperial changes which find a place 
in the local history of the vaUey of Kashmir, and the critical investigations of Albirdni, 
which are only raised above tradition by his elaborate exposition of dates and eras, which 
elucidate the rise and fall of so many dynastic rulers of Hind. 

The Vishnu-JPurdna. 

** In Magadha, a sovereign named Vi§wasphatika will establish other tribes : 
he will extirpate the Kshattriya (or martial) race, and elevate fishermen (Kfiivarta), 
barbarians (Yadus and Pulindds), and Brahmans (and other castes) to power." " The 
nine Nagas will reign in Padmdvatl, Kdntipurf and Mathurd; and the Guptas of 
Magadha along the Ganges to Prayaga." The Vayu-Purana has another series 
analogous to that of the (Vishnu-Purdna) text. " The nine Nc'ika kings will possess 
the city Champ Avati; and the seven Nagas (?), the pleasant city of Mathura. Princes of 
the Gupta race will possess all these countries, the banks of the Gfinges to Praydga, 
and S^keta, and M%adhd (the Magadhas)." Prof essor Wilson adds, " This account is 
the most explicit, and probably the most accurate of all. The Ndkas were B&jas of 
Bhagulpur ; the N^gas of Mathur&* ; and the intermediate countries along the Gttnges 
were governed by the Guptas (or B&jasof the Vai?ya caste) .t 

The Rdja Tarangini. 

The B/^ja Tarangini, which has more pretensions to systematic history than most 
works of its class, is a compilation from various authorities, arranged by Kalhana Pandit, 
in Saka 1070=A.D. 1148. 

Though taking an avowedly provincial view of the annals of Kashmir, it con- 
tributes incidentally several suggestive combinations with the larger margin of Indian 



* Joum, As, Soc, Beng, 1865, pp. 116, 117. See also Journ. As. Soc, Beng» 1837, pp. 10, 16, 17 ; and 
Wilford, Asiatic Researches^ vol. IX. pp. 114, 115. Wilford says, ** then came a dynasty of nine kings, called the 
nine N^ds, or Nakas. These were an obscure tribe, called for that reason, Gupta-vansas : there were nine 
families of them, who niled independent of each other, over vaiious districts in Anuganjam; such as PadmavatI 
[ChampAvati], Ivdntipuri, Magadha, Pray^a, Saketa, and Benares." 

t The Vishnu-Purana expressly says, ^* Gupta and Dasa are best fitted for the names of Yai^yas and 
S(jdras." Wilson's Vishnu- Pur dna^ edited by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, vol. IV. p. 218; Quarto edit., Oriental 
Translation Fun\ book IV., cap. xxiv. p. 479. 
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imperial politics. It gives us, in the most complete form we are able to cite, a notice 
of the dominant Scythic brotherhood, which extended its sway to Mathurd on the one 
side, and to Bhdwalptir on the other, before the Gupta rule ; regarding which, if the 
chronicle is wholly silent, it furnishes suggestive indications of the extinction of their 
power, in the accession of a Toramdna, should this joint king of the Kashmir Chronicle 
eventually prove to be identical with the monarch named in the inscriptions at Eran and 
Gwdlior given in abstract, pp. 5-6 ante. 

After enumerating the reigns of (1) Asoka, (2) Jaloka (s. f.), and (3) Ddmodhara, 
the chronicle continues : — 

" Damodhara was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and severally 
founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were called Hushka, 
Jushka, and Kanishka,* of Turushka or Tatar extraction. . . . They are considered 
synchronous, but may possibly be all that are preserved of some series of Tatar princes 
who, it is very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Kashmlr.''t 

"Sreshtasena also called Pravarasena reigned 30 years and left his kingdom to 
his two sons Hiranya and Toram^na; the former holding the superior station of the 
Sdmrdjya, and the latter that of the Yaxivardjya, or being respectively Emperor and 

Ciaesar, a division of power of considerable antiquity amongst the Hindus The 

latter having proceeded to strike coins {dinars) in his own name, the elder brother (the 
Sdmrdja) took offence at the measure, and deposed the Yuvardja and kept him in 

close confinement Toramdna died in captivity. The ruler of TJjain at 

that time was Sriman Harsha Vikram4ditya, who after expelling the Mlechchhas and 
destroying the Sakas, had established his power and influence throughout India. In 
his train was a Brahman named M6tri-gupta to whom he was much attached ; upon 
hearing of the vacant situation of the Kashmir throne, he recommended Mdtri-gupta 
for election, who was accepted by the nobles as their king.*' 

Albiruni. 

A marked contrast will be detected between the vague utterances and confined 
purpose of the Hindu Pandit and the critical efforts at precision and comprehensive 
range of inquiry of the Muslim mathemetician,| trained in the old nidus of Aryanism, 



* Abulfazl says "brothers." Gladwin's Translation, ii. 171. 

General Cunningham considers that he has succeeded in identifying all the three capitals the sites of which 
are placed within the limits of the valley of Kashmir, t.^., 

" Kanishka-pura (Kanikhpur) hod. Edmpur, is 10 miles S. of Sirinagar, known as Eampur Sarai. 

" Hushka-puray the Hu-se-kia-lo of Hiuen Thsang — the Ushkar of Albiruni — now surviving in the village 
of Ushara, 2 miles S.E. of Badlhmula, 

" Jushha-pura is identified by the Brahmans with Zukru or Zukur, a considerable village 4 miles N. of the 
capital, the Schecroh of Troyer and Wilson." — Ancient Geography of India^ London, 1871, p. 99. 

•f Prof. H. H. Wilson, " An Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir,'' Asiatic Researches^ vol. XV. p. 23. 
See also Troyer's Histoire des Rois du Kachmir, vol. II. p. 19. See also Hiouen-Thsang, Paris, 1858, vol. II. 

pp. 42, 106, &c. 

X In the proper order of dates Albirtini precedes the author of the Rdja Tarangini, I have placed him last 

in the present resume as giving the fullest summary of dates and events, and as more directly associated with 

tradition, which singularly supports some of his most contested statements. 

(11540.) [c] 
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who came in the suite of the great Mahmud of Ohaznl,* not to participate in the 
devastating plunder of the conqueror, but to investigate the science and learning of the 
land, a task for which he was eminently fitted by his previous studies, and into which 
he entered with a philosophical earnestness altogether foreign to the rough associations 
around him. The result, confessedly imperfect, has been embodied in his T&rlkh-i-Hind, 
from which the following epitome of the serial dates culminating in the Gupta era has 
been extracted. 

" On emploie ordinairement les 6res de Sri-Harcha, de Vikramdditya, de Saca, de 
BaUaba, et des Gouptas. . . L'6re de Vikram^ditya est employee dans les provinces 
m6ridionales et occidentales de Tlnde. . . L'^re de Saca, nommee par les Indiens ^ Saca- 
k61a,* est post^rieure h celle de Vikram6,ditya de 135 ans. Saca est le nom d'un prince 
qiii a r6gn6 sur les contr6es situ6es entre T Indus et la mer. Sa residence 6tait plac^e 



* Abti Riban Muhammad bin Ahmad al Binini al Khwdrizmi was bom about A.H. 360, A.D. 970-1. He 
was an astronomer, geometrician, historian, and logician, under which latter claim he obtained the sobriquet of 
'* Muhakhik ** or ^' the exact," on account of the rigorous precision of his deductions. Abd4 Fazl Baihaki, who 
lived about half a century after Al Birtini, says, '^ Bii Rihdn was beyond comparison superior to every man of 
his time in the art of composition, in scholar-like accomplishments, and in knowledge of geometry and philosophy. 
He had, moreover, a most rigid regard for truth ;" and Bashidu-d din, in referring to the great writer from 
whom he has borrowed so much, says, ^^The Master Abu Rihdn al Biruni excelled all his contemporaries in the 
sciences of philosophy, mathematics, and geometry. He entered the service of Mahmtid bin Subuktigin, and in 
the course of his service he spent a long time in Hindustan, and learned the language of the country. Several of 
the provinces of India were visited by him. He was on friendly terms with many of the great and noble of that 
country, and so acquired an intimate knowledge of their books of philosophy, religion, and belief. The best and 
most excellent of all their books upon the arts and sciences is one resembling the work of Shaikh Rais Abd 'All 
ibn Sind {Avicenna). It is called Bdtakal, or in Arabic B^tajal ; this book he translated into Arabic. From 
this work also he extracted a great deal which he made use of in his Kdntin-i Mas'udi, a work upon mathematics 
and geometry, named after the Sultan Mas'ud. All that the sages of India have said about numbers, ages, and 
eras (tatDdHkh)^ has been exactly given by Abu Rihdn in his translation of the Biltakal. He was indebted to the 
Sultdn of Khwarizm for the opportunity of visiting India, for he was appointed by him to accompany the 
embassies which he sent to Mahmdd of Ghazni. Al Farabi and Abu-1 Khair joined one of these embassies, but 
the fiEunous Avicenna^ who was invited to accompany them, refused to go, being, as it is hinted, averse to enter 
into controversy with Abti Rihan, with whom he differed on many points of science, and whose logical powers he 
feared to encounter. On the invitation of Mahmud, Abu Rihdn entered into his service, an invitation which 
Avicenna declined. It was in the suite of Mahmtid and of his son Mas'dd that Abu Rihdn travelled into India 
and he is reported to have staid forty years there. He died in A.H. 430, A.D. 1038-9. He wrote many worksf 
and is said to have executed several translations from the Greek, and epitomised the Almagest of Ptolemy. His 
works are stated to have exceeded a camel-load, insomuch that it was supposed by devout Muhammadans that he 
received divine aid in his compositions. Those most spoken of are astronomical tables, a treatise on precious 
stones, one on Materia Medica, an introduction to astrology, a treatise on chronology, and the famous Kanuni- 
Mas'lidi, an astronomical and geographical work frequently cited by Abu-1 Fidi, especially in his tables of 
latitudes and longitudes." (Sir H. Elliot's Historians of India.) Sir H. Bawlinson, in a late number of the 
** Quarterly Review," observes : " Abu Rihdn was the only early Arab writer who investigated the antiquities 
of the east in a true spirit of historical criticism," and he proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge of 
ancient technical chronology which are of the highest importance in establishing the early civilization of the 
Aryan race. Abd Rihdn declares that '^ the solar calendar of his native province, Ehwarizm, was the most 
perfect scheme for measuring time with which he was acquainted, and it was maintained by the astronomers of 
that country^ that both the solar and the lunar Zodiacs had originated with them ; the divisions of the signs in 
their systems being far more regular than those adopted by the Greeks or Arabs. Another statement of Abu 
Rihdn*8 asserts that the Khwdrizmians dated originally from an epoch anterior by 980 years to the era of the 
SeleucidfiD (equal to B.C. 1304), a date which agrees pretty accurately with the period assigned by our best 
scholars to the invention of the Jyotisha or Indian calendar." Though I am bound to add that the authenticity 
of the latter test is by no means unquestioned. 
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an centre de Tempire, dans la contr6e nomm^e AryaTortiia. iLes Indiens le fontiiaitre 
danfi une dasae antre que celle des fiakya ; quelques-nns pr^tendent qn'Jl 4tait ftmidza 
et originaire de.la yille de lilansouia; ily enami^me qui disentqu'il JL'^tait pas de 
race indienne, et qu'il tirait son origine des regions occidentales. Lee peuples eorent 
beaucoup k souffirlr de son despotisme, jusqu'^ ce qu'il leur vint du secours de rOiient. 
Yikramaditya marcha contre lui, mit son ami6e en ddroute, et le tua sur le ieriitoize 
de Korour, situ6 entre Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette 6poque devint c616bre, 
k cause de la joie que les peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour 
^re piincipalement chez les astronomes. 

^^ Ballaba, qui a donn6 aussi son nom k une ^e, 4tait prince de la yille de Ballaba, 
au midi de Anbalouara, k environ trente yodjcmas de distance. L'dre de Ballaba est 
post^rieure k celle de Saca de 241 ans. Four s^en servir, on pose Tdre de Saca, et 
Ton en 6te k la fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carr6 de 5 (25). Ce qui reste est I'^re de 
Ballaba. II sera question de cette ^re en son lieu. Quant au Goupta-k£la (^re des 
Gouptas), on entend par le mot goupta des gens qui, dit-on, 6taient miSchants et 
puissants ; et Vkxe qui porte leur nom est I'^poque de leur extemunation. Apparem- 
ment, Ballaba suiyit imm6diatement les Gouptas; car T^re des Gouptas commence 
aussi Tan 241 de Tdre de Saca. L'6re des astronomes commence Tan 587 de I'^re de 
Saca. C'est k cette ^e qu'ont 6t^ rapport^es les tables Kanda Kh&taka, de Brahma 
goupta. Get ouvrage porte chez nous le titre de Arkand. D'apr6s cela, en s'en tenant 
k Tan 400 de Tfere de Tezderdjed, on se trouve sous Tann^e 1488 de I'^re de Sri- 
Harscha, Tan 1088 de Tfere de Vikramaditya, Tan 953 de I'ere de Saca, Tan 712 de 
rfere de Ballaba et celle des Gouptas. . . . 

** D^3 Jb je me suis excus^ sur Timperfection de ce qui est dit ici, et j'ai avert! que 
les r^sultats que je pr^sente offraient quelque incertitude, vu les nombres qui excMent 
celui de cent.*** — Journal Asiatique^ 4me 86rie, tom. iv. (1844). 

M. Beraaud's translation here quoted was based upon a confessedly imperfect 
copy of the then unique but faulty Constantinople MS. of the Tkrikh-i-Hind. It 
has frequently been called in question by those Indian commentators to whom its 
data came as a revelation from within. As I had to a certain extent accepted 
the value and importance of the information it conveyed, I sought the earliest 
opportunity of confirming or correcting its terms by the text of the new and more 
perfect manuscript of M. Schefer, which has been entrusted to Professor ISachau 
to aid his grand undertaking of a corpus of the works of AlbinCuii; the most 
important sections of which are about to be published under the joint auspices of the 
London Oriental Translation Fund and the German Text Society. 



* Albir(int, in another part of his work, attributes many of the complications and obscurities imported into 
Indian texts, to the prevailing system of reducing everything into verse, for the sake of the obvious facility of 
learning by heart, so often to the entire detriment of the sense of the original; he adds, " J'ai reconnu, il mes 
d^pens, rinconv&iient de oet usage." — Reinaud Mem. sur I'Inde, p. 334. Perhaps one of the most instructive 
expositions of the gradations of the prooess, under which the Indian art of memory was forced and matured, is to 
be found in Professor Haug's paper, presented to the Oriental Congress of London in 1874, from which I take the 
following extracts : — 

^ The Veda is the only sacred code that has been handed down to posterity solely by oxttl tradition, 
which has remained, even up to the present day, the only legitimate way of transmitting the ancient divine 

[0 2] 
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M. Sachau has kindly sent me the subjoined list of variants firom H. Beinaud's 
printed Arabic text,* but naturally prefers to await a final revision of the whole work, 
a larger acquaintance with Albirdni's style, and a consideration of the combined 
difl&culty of this portion of the text, with the intricacies of Indian mathematical 
calculations before committing himself to any revised translation, such as I desired 
to have substituted for the French version now quoted." 

c. — ^Tbadition. 

There remains, under this section of our inquiry, the single avowed dole of tradition 
the odd comers of the land have preserved intact, to support much that was previously 



knowledge to the future generations of Brahmans. The wonderful state of correctness in which the ancient 
Yedic texts have reached our time may well excite our admiration, principally, if we bear in mind, that this is 
exclusively owing to oral teaching, and not to the use of MSS. Although the Brahmans are at present in the 
possession of MSS. of their sacred books, they are never used for instruction. The Brahman boy has to acquire 
all knowledge of sacred texts from the mouth of a competent and properly qualified teacher, but never frooEi a 
MS. For according to Brahmanical notions, which are still current, that Veda only which is in the mouth of 
the Brahmans is the true Veda ; all knowledge of it that has been acquired from MSS. is no longer regarded as 
Veda. The use of them is only permitted in the way of assisting the memory, after the oral instruction has been 
completed. In former times the aid afforded by MSS. could be more readily dispensed with, since oral instruction 
took about thirty years, whereas it is now reduced to about half the time. In order to prevent those who had 
learnt the Veda from the mouth of the teacher from ever forgetting what they had committed to memory, it was 
made incumbent on them to communicate before their death their sacred knowledge to qualified persons. By 
such means it has been really brought about that the Yedic texts, that is, the Mantras^ Brdhmanas^ Upanishads^ 
and Veddnffos, rest so firmly in the heads of the professional Yedics, the so-called Bhaffas, that if all the MSS. 
should be collected and destroyed, they could be restored in thfi very words, even to each single letter and accent, 
from memory, as I was often assured by ti*ustworthy Brahmans during my six years' stay in the MaJiratta 
country. Hence one might justly attribute to texts obtained from a body of renowed Yedics, both in the Sanhitd 
and Pada forms, at least the same degree of accuracy and authority which is ascribed to an edition prepared 
from a number of the best MSS. ; for all really good MSS. have not been copied by the Bhatfas from others, 
but written from memory ; errors which may be detected in MSS. are generally not corrected by consulting other 
copies, but on the authority of the living tradition, viz., one of the BhaffttSf since any Yedic text which is written 
is never looked upon with the same degree of confidence that is attached to oral tradition. * * * I once 
had occasion to converse with a large number of BhaftaSf who are the legitimate preservers of Yedic texts ; they 
told me, to my surprise, that the understanding of the texts they were in the habit of reciting was regarded as 
perfectly useless, and was consequently wholly disregarded* They learn the Vedas by heart for practical purposes, 
only to recite them at the sacrifices, or before private individuals of the Bitthman caste who may wish to hear 
them for their welfare. 

** Although this opinion seems to have prevailed with the professional reciters among the Brahmans, it was 
fortunately not shared by the more intelligent and inquisitive members of their caste, who looked upon the Bhaffcts 
as a kind of beasts of burden, carrying loads without knowing their nature. 



* Reinaud's text, 
p. 128, 1. 5. 

p. 128, 1. 6. 

p. 128, L 11. XLUJl 

p. 128, L 16. 

p. 128, 1. 20. 

p. 129,1. 2, L- 

p. 129,1. 8, b:>>A 



Schefer (MS. fol. 108-9). 



Reinaud's text. Schefer (MS. fol. 108-9). 
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irreconcileable in the statements of Albirtini. The tradition may be imperfect* as 
such old-world tales are liable to become, but there is an instructive confirmation of 
one obscure portion of the earlier history given by the Muhammadan inquirer, and 
a clear explanation of the causes of the local transfer of power, combined with an 
important reference to the conventional Imperial delegation of authority to a son, as 
well as an indication of the length of the reigns of two kings, to be found nowhere 
else ; and to complete the tale, we trace in its details a fully reasonable accord with the 
more precise data furnished independently by inscriptions and coins. 

" The bards relate that Vald E;4jd, son of Y&\&, Warsingji, reigned in Jun^gadh and 
Yanthalf. • . . B/Sma S/dja was of the Y^l^ race. It is said in Saur^shtra that, 
previous to the rise of the kingdom of Jundgadh-Yanthali, Yalabhinagar was the capital 
of Gujarat. The rise of Yalabhi is thus told by the bards. ' The Gupta kings reigned 
between the Ganges and Jamnd rivers. One of these kings sent his son Kum^ra-pal 
Gupta to conquer Saurdshtra, and placed his viceroy Ohakrapdni, son of Pr&ndat, one of 
his Amirs, to reign as provincial governor in the city of W6manasthali (the modem 
Wanthali). Kumara-p^ now returned to his father's kingdom. His father reigned 
twenty-three years after the conquest of Saur^shtra and then died, and Kumara-p41a 
ascended the throne. Kumdra-pdl Gupta reigned twenty years and then died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Skanda Gupta, but this king was of weak intellect. His sendpatiy Bhattaraka, 
who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Saur6shtra, and made his 
rule firm there. Two years after this Skanda Gupta died. The sendpati now assumed the 
title of King of Saurdshtra, and, having placed a governor at WAmanasthali, founded the 
city of Yalabhinagar. At this time the Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders."! 



* Professor Ba^^^^^' ^^ criticised certain items of this tradition in the following terms : — 
*' But the tradition itself, though interesting as giving the truth generally, cannot be considered to be true in 
the particulars. For, in the first place, it makes Chakrapani the son of Prdndat, who is certainly the Chakrapi^ita son 
of Parpadatta of the Juudga4h inscription {Journ, Bom. Br, R, As. Soc. vol. VII. pp. 122, 123, supra p. 4), viceroy 
of the father of Kumdra Gupta, and grandfather of Skanda Gupta, while the inscription represents Parnadatta as 
Skanda Gupta's viceroy, and Chakrapdlita as governor of a certain town, appointed to that place by his own father. 
Again, Skanda Gupta is represented as a weak king in the tradition ; while his inscriptions, magniloquent though 
they are, do show that he must have been a powerful monarch. Lastly, Bhatarka is mentioned as having assumed 
the title of King, while the Yalabhi copper plates speak of him as Sendpati, and represent Drona Sinha, his 
second son, to have first assumed that title. (Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, vol. lY., Mr. Wathen and an unpublished 
grant of Guhasena). The tradition, therefore, is not entitled to any reliance as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives us what was known before, that the Yalabhis succeeded the Guptas." — Indian Antiquary, vol. III. (1874)^ 
p. 303. 

f Major J. W. Watson, Legends of Jundga^h, Indian Antiquary, (Nov. 1873,) vol. II., p. 312. 
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d. — Coins. 

As fitly introductory to the Qupta gold coinage, I prefix a specimen prototype in 
the rare and little known coins of the Indo-Scythian king Vdstideva, whose name or title 
figures so prominently in the Mathurd inscriptions. 

As the general range of the dates and localities of the Indo-Scythian inscriptions are 
calculated to throw important light upon the history of the period, and hare a special 
bearing upon the distribution of the contemporary Baktrian and Indian Pdli alphabets, 
I annex a r6sttm6 of these documents lately prepared for my publication on ** Ancient 
Indian Weights."* 

Indo-Scythian Inscriptions (in the Indo-Fdli Alphabet). 

At MathurA. — ^Kanishka. Mahdrdja Kanishka. Samvat 9. 

Htjyishka. Mahdrdja Dbvafutra Htmshka. Hemanta, jS^. 39. 

Mahdrdja Bajati&aja Deyaputea Muvishka. Qrishnm, 

S. 47. 
Mahdrdja Suvishka. Hemanta, S. 48. 
VAflin>HVA. Mahdrdja Mdjdtirdja Dbvaputba Vdsu{deva), Yarsha, 

S.4A. 
Mahdrdja Fdsudeva. Grishma, S. 83. 
Mahdrdja Itdjatirdja, Shaki, Vdsudeva. Hemanta, S. 87. 
Bdja Vdsudeva. Varsha, S. 98. 

Indo-Scythian Inscriptions {in the Baktrian-JPdli Alphabet). 

In other localities. — ^Bh&walpdr. Maharaja B,ajadiraja Deyaputra. Kanishka. 

Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month 
of Daesius.t 
Manikyala Tope. Maharaja Kaneshka^QxiSRANA. vasa samvardhaka. 

" Inoreaser of the dominion of the Gushans " 
(Kufihans). Samvat 18. 

Wardak Vase. Maharaja rajatiraja Huveshka. Samvat 51, 

15th of Artemisius. 

In addition to these Baktrian-Pdli inscriptions, we have a record in the same 
alphabet, of a king called Moga (Moa ?), on a copper plate from Taxila, wherein the 
Satrap Liako Kusuluko (Kozola ?) speaks of the 78th year of the " great king, the great 
Moga^* on the 5th of the month of Panaemus ; and an inscription from Takht-i-Bahi of 
King Gtondophares, dated in his 26th year, with a corresponding entry of the month of 
Yai^dkh, Samvat 103.J 

* " Ancient Indian Weights." The introductory chapter of Marsden's Numismata Orientalia, Triibner, 1874. 

t The opening line of the Zeda inscription of Samvat 11, with the Indian month of AshddhUy can only be 
doubtfully associated with the two lines of small writing below it^ in which the name of Kanishka is found. 
Cunningham's Arch. Rep. vol. V. p. 67. 

X Jaum. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. N. S. p. 377 ; Cunningham, Arch. Rep. vol. V. p. 59. 
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It would contribute yery material aid towards the reconstruction of the general 
chronology of India if we could determine the era to which th^se inscription dates refer ; 
it is clear that many of them are mere regnal dates, but as some of them run up as high 
as 98, this alone puts them beyond any such confined system of reckoning, and even 
outside the probable duration of the combined reigns of the three brothers, *' Hushka, 
Jushka and Eaniskka '* of the Kashmir chronicles. 

The next point we have to consider is the nature of the inscriptions themselves, as a 
rule they are not royal manifestoes, but records of tiie piety, in gifts or endowments, of 
private individuals, and as such would primarily refer to some well established and 
generally recognised era. What was that era ? Vikramdditya (67 B.C.) would place the 
documents too early ; Saka (79 A.D.*) too late. I have recently suggested the claims of 
the Seleucidan era (1st September, B.C. 312), allowing for the omission of the current 
figure for htmdreda^ which is now discovered to have been the practice adopted by the 
Baktrian Greeks. 

As the simplest way of stating my views, under the latter aspect, I quote in its 
integrity a letter I lately addressed to " The Academy ^^^ which has already attracted 
much attention among Nimiismatists.t 

" Bahtrian Coin» and Indian Dates, 

" December 16, 1874. 

" Those of your readers who concern themselves with the vexed question of Indian 
dates may be interested to learn that evidence of some importance, in that direction, has 
recently been obtained from the coins of the Baktrian Greeks. Since Bayer's premature 
attempt to interpret a Mint-monogram on a piece of Eukratides as 108, J Numismatists 
have not lost sight of the possible discrimination of dates as opposed to Mint-marks on 
the surfaces of these issues. § 

" In 1858 I published, in my edition of Prinsep's Essays on Indian Antiquities^ a 
notice of the detached letters OF as occurring on a coin of Eukratides (No. 3, p. 184, 
vol. II.) and np as found on the money of Heliokles (No. 1, p. 182), which letters would 
severally represent the figures 73 and 83 ; but these numbers were apparently too low 
to afiEord any satisfactory elucidation in their application as dynastic dates. 

" On a chance visit to the British Museum, a short time ago, Mr. Percy Gardner was 
so obliging as to show me all the latest acquisitions of Baktrian coins, and among them 
a specimen of Heliokles with the full triliteral date, after the manner of the Syrian 
mints, of Pnr or 183, || which, when tested by the Seleucidan era (311-183), brings his 
reign under the convenient date of B.C. 128, and authorises us to use the abbreviated 
figures, under the same terms, as Or=73 for 173 Sel.=138 B.C. for Eukratides, and 

* Monday, 14th Mardi, A.D. 78, Julian style. 

t N^rn. Chron. 1875, p. 6; Agra Archseological Society, Annual Meeting, 1875* 

% Hist, Meg. Crraecorum Bactriani, St. Petersburg, 1738, p. 44. 

§ H. H. Wilson, Ariitna AnHqua^ pp. 235, 238. General A. Cunningham, NumitttuUic Chronicle^ vol. IX. 
N. S. p. 230. 

1) The unique coin of Plato lately purchased by the British Museum, which is closely associated in its 
obverse device with the money of Eukratides, is also doted, apparently, PMZ = 147 Sel., or 164 B.C. A full 
description, with an illustrative woodcut of this coin, has since been published by Mr. Yauz in the Numiwiatic 
Chronicle for 1875, p. 6. 
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the repeated nr=83 for 183 Sel.=128 for Heliokles, a date which is further supported 
by the appearance of the exceptionally combined open monogram |Ai (^A), or 81 for 
181=130 B.C. on his other pieces. 

" In addition to the value of these data as fixing definitively, though within fairly 
anticipated limits, the epochs of these prominent Baktrian kings, the conventional use 
of the abbreviated definition introduces us at once to local customs, to which the Greeks 
so readily lent themselves, in their adoption of the method of reckoning by the Indian 
Loha Kdlaj* which simplified the expression of dates, as we do now, in the civilised 
year of our Lord, when we write 74 for 1874. 

" The domestication of the Seleucidan era and its incorporation of Indian methods 
of calculation, leads on to the consideration of how long this exotic system of compu- 
tation maintained its ground in Upper India, and how much influence it exerted upon 
the chronological records of succeeding dynasties. I have long been imder the impres- 
sion that this influence was more widespread and abiding than my fellow antiquarians 
have been ready to admit, f hut I am now prepared to carry my inferences into newer 
channels, and to suggest, as a commencement, that the Indo- Scythian * Kanishka * 
kings continued to use the Seleucidan era, even as they retained the minor sub-divisions 
of the Greek months which formed an essential part of its system ; and under this view 
to propose that we should treat the entire range of dates of the * Hushka, Jushka, and 
Elanishka' family of the Rdja Taranginl,J which their inscriptions expand from 
ix. to xcviii.§, as pertaining to the fourth century of the Seleucidan era, an arrangement 
which will bring them into concert with our reckoning from 2 B.C. to 87 A.D. A 
scheme which would moreover provide for their full possession of power up to the 
crucial ^Saka * date of 78-79 A.D., and allow for the continuance of certain local reigns 
as claimed by their subordinate public epigraphs. 

"The Saka era, with its Indian months as recorded in the Gupta inscriptions, || 
belongs to a new order of things, but this much may be added in conclusion, that the 
earliest epigraph of Chandra Gupta, the fifth of that race, dated in 82 Saka, or 
161 A.D., leaves a satisfactory margin for the heroic efforts and successful conquests of 
the second Vikraradditya (of Albirtini's legends) and his immediate successors." 

I have no wish to press these suggestions for more than they are worth, or to 
precipitate a decision in their favour ; but in addition to the incorporation of the 
Macedonian months in the Baktrian-Pdli inscriptions, which clearly, in their higher 
numbers, follow an identical era with the Mathurd dedicatory epigraphs couched in the 
Indian Pdli alphabet, there are many other evidences of the spread and continued use 



* Albiruni, writing in India in 1031 A.D., tells us, ** Le vulgaire, dans I'lnde, compte par sieclos, et les slides 
se placent Tun apr^s Tautre, On appelle cela le Samvatsara du cent. Quand un cent est ecoule, on le laisse et 
Ton en commence un autre. On appelle cela Loka-kdla, c'est-^-dire comput du peuple." — (Reioaud's Translation, 
Fragments Arabes, Paris, 1845.) 

I Journ, R, As. Soc. vol. XII. p. 41 ; Journ. As, Soc. Beng, 1855, p. 565, and 1872, p. 175 ; Prinsep's 
Essay Sy vol. IT. p. 86 ; Journal Asiatique, 1 863, p. 388. 

J P. 10, supra, 

§ Journ. B. As, Soc, vol, Y.'N.S. p. 122. "Ancient Indian Weights," 1874, p. 46. General Cunning* 
ham's Arch. Bep, vol. III. p. 29. (Reproduced above, p. 16.) 
Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. p. 231 et seq. 
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of the Seleucidan system of dating,* which would have tended to commend it to the 
less enlightened occupying Scythians who succeeded to outlying sections of the dominions- 
of the Baktrian Greeks in India. 

The Indo-Scythian inscriptions extant at Mathura are not dated in months, hut in 
the old triple seasons, Oriahma, Varaha, and Jlemcmta, like so many of the ancient 
writings in the caves of Western India,t and it is a suggestive fact, as bearing upon 
the omission or non-specification of the hundreds, that none of the Indo-Scythian 
inscriptions at Mathura run into three figures : they approach closely but do not touch 
the iOO. And the first inscription, in situ, of later date, or 135 of some undefined 
Samvat, presents us with the earliest specimen among these records of a fully developed 
Hindu month {Pushy a). X 

Since the publication of my letter of the 16th December 1874 Albiriinf s account 
of the method of dating, in the Lokakdla, by the omission of the even hundreds, 
has been opportunely confirmed by the discovery that the inhabitants of Kashmir 
follow this system of computation in all its integrity to the present day.§ 

I am well aware that Menander had so far departed from the traditional Indo-Greek 
abbreviated dates, as to confine himself on his coins to regnal years, inasmuch as I 
am able to cite from his extant money the dates A 1, B 2, F 3, A 4, E 5, H 8 ; but 
this no more proves the general surrender of the consecutive eral system of dating than 
the Mathurd regnal dates establish the rule in the mixed instances above adverted to. 

I can also quote a newly discovered Parthian era, comcmencing in 248 B.0.|| 
which viewing its now ascertained employment in the Cuneiform documents of the 

* Since proposing the above identifications, I have examined all the Baktrian coins within reach to seek for 
new examples of these abbreviated dates, bnt without success. I am able, however, to revert to two very 
curious contributions in the same line from the coins of ApoUodotus, in the letters H = 60 and BE = 65, 
published bj me some years ago in Prinsep*s Essays^ vol. II. p. 188, and in the Numismatic Chronicle^ 
vol. XIX. p. 22 (Monogramsy p. 66). Under the system of the omission of the hundreds, these dates would 
correspond with B.C. 151 and 146 — a period which would not be at all inappropriate for this king, who has been 
variously placed by Lassen at 160 B.C., by Wilson at 110 B.C., and by Cunningham at 165 B.C. One coincidence 
in connexion with these two Greek letter-datdB is that they are in both cases either preceded or succeeded by 
the letters NO in a similar position at the foot of the device on the reverse, which may possibly stand for the 
iniUal letters of vlfM^ ^^ usage, custom,*' &c., or some of its derivative forms, though this is avowedly a mere 
conjecture open to further investigation. 

t Cunningham's Arch, Report^ vol. p. III. 36 ; Joum. R. As. Soc, vol. V. p. 1 90, and the Cave Inscriptions, 
in the Jaurn. Bom, Br. R, As, Soc, See also Hiuen Thsang, vol. II. p. 63 ; and Elliot's Glossary^ voL II. p. 47. 

X This can by no possibility be ' made into a V ikramdditya date ; it is more than a question if it can even 
refer to Saka. Similarly, in regard to these dates, I am oltogether undisturbed by the Hindu month in the 
Gondophares inscription, p. 30 ante; in short, whenever we pass the hundred we lose Seleucidan months^ though it 
would be unwise to propound any absolute law on the subject with our present scanty materials. 

§ This second inscription ends with the words Saka Kdla gat&vdah 726 — ^that is, '* Sdka TS.il years elapsed 
726," equivalent to A.D. 804, which is therefore the date of the temple. This date also corresponds with the 
year 80 of the local cycle, which is the Loh-hdl of Kashmir or cycle of 2,700 years, counted by centuries named 
after the 27 nakshatrasy or lunar mansions. The reckoning, therefore, never goes beyond 100 years, and as 
each century begins in the 25th year of the Christian century, the 80th year of the local cycle is equivalent to 
the 4th year of the Christian century. General Cunningham, Arch. Rep. 1875, vol. Y. p. 181. See also Dr. 
Buhler's Report, quoted in the Athemeum of the 20th Nov. 1875. 

Q Assyrian Discoveries, by George Smith. London, 1875, p. 389. From the time of the Parthian conquest 

it appears that the tablets were dated according to the Parthian style. There has always been a doubt as to the 

date of this revolt, and consequently of the Parthian monarchy, as the classical authorities have left no evidence 

as to the exact date of the rise of the Parthian power. I, however, obtained three Parthian tablets from Babylon ; 

two of them contained double dates, one of which, being found perfect, supplied the required evidence, as it was 
(11640.) [-pj 
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period, and obvious official preference may hare secured a larger range of acceptance 
than could otherwise have been conjectured, and may thus, in its associate extension with 
the power of the race, arrogate some claim to rule and regulate our obscure Indo- 
Scythian dates. Testing the Mathurd .figures by this system with its third century 
commencing in 4S B.C., we haye another possible approximation towards the solution of 
this great enigma. 

The comparative estimates by the four methods of computation, stand roughly as 
follows : — 

Vikramdditya - - - - B.C. 48 to A.D. 41. 

Saka .... - A.D. 88 to A.D. 177. 

Seleucidan - . - . B.C. 2 to A.D. 87. 

Parthian - - - - B.C. 39 to A.D. 50. 

Vasudeva. 
No. I-X-.* Gold. 

Tr^sor de Ntmismatique, PI. LXXX. figs. 10, ll.t 

Obverse. — Scythian figure, standing to the front, casting incense into the recognised 
small Mithraic altar. To the right a trident with pennons ; to the left a standard with 
bosses and streamers. 

Legend, around the device, portions of the full titles of PAO N ANO PAO KOPANO. 

Below the left arm -b Vasu, in the exact form of character to be seen in his 
Mathurd inscriptions.J To the left, on the side of the altar, the letter W. 

B/Cverse. — ^The Indian Goddess Pdrvatl seated on an open chair or Greek throne, 
extending in right hand the classic regal fillet ; Mithraic monogram to the left. 

Legend, APAOXPO,§ " half Siva," i.e. Pdrvatl. 



dated according to the Seleucidan era, and according also to the Parthian era, the 144th jear of the Parthians 
being equal to the 208th year of the Seleucidse, thus making the Parthian era to have commenced B.C. 248. 
This date is written : " Month .... 23rd day 144th year, which is called the 208 th year, Arsaces, King of kings.'' 

* The Roman numbers, further defined by a star (*), are used to denote such coins as do not find a place in 
the exclusively continuous Gupta series embodied in the Autotype Plate. 

f Those who wish to see nearly exact counterparts of these types may consult the coins figured in plate XIY., 
Ariana Antiquay figs. 19, 20. The latter seems even to have an imperfect rendering of the a- va on the obverse, 

with ^ 8U (formed like pu) on the reverse. For corresponding types see also Joum. As, Soe, Beng. vol. V. 

pi. 36, and Prinsep's Essays^ pi. 4. General Cunningham, Numismatic Chronidey vol. YI. O. S. pi. I. fig. 2. 
\ Plate XY. figs. 8, 16, 20. The u is not curved, but formed by a mere elongation of the down stroke of 

the ^ «, which constitutes the vowel, as in the case of the u on Samudra Gupta*s coin No. 2 of the accompanying 

autotype plate YII. The omission of the Deva on the coins is of no more importance than the parallel rejection of 
the Guptay where the king's name is written dovmwards in the confined space below the arm. Facsimiles of these 
inscriptions may also be consulted in Professor Dowson's paper on the Mathurd Inscriptions, Joum. R. As. Sac. 
vol. Y.N.S. pi. lY. figs. If5, vi., &c. See also General Cunningham's remarks on Ydsudeva, i&tcf. p. 195. General 
Cunningham proposes to amend Professor Wilson's tentative reading of Baraono on the two gold coins, Ariana 
Antigua^ pi. XIY. figs. 14, 18 (p. 378), into PAO NANO PAO BAZOAHO KOPANO. The engraving of No. 14 
certainly suggests an initial B in the name, and the AZ and O are sufficiently clear. We have only to angularise 
the succeeding O into A to complete the identification. These coins have a reverse of Siva and the BulL — Arch. 
Rep, vol. in. p. 42. Dr. Kern does not seem to have been aware of these identifications when he proposed, in 
1878 {RStme Critique, 1874, p. 291), to associate the MathudL Y&sudeva with the Indo-Sassanian Pahlvi coin 
figured in Prinsep, pi. YII. fig. 6. Joum. R. As. Soc. voL XII. pi. 3 ; Ariana Antigua, pi. XYII. fig. 9. 

§ APAOXPO, Ard-Ugra. The latter is the name of Siva. The preceding Ehadphises Indo-Scythians had, for 
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Ghatot Eagha. 

No. 1. Plate VII. Gold, weight 116 gr. Very rare. B. M. 

[Th^ mimbers prefixed to these coins oorrespond, wUhovi break or interruption, with (he serial 
order of the numbers entered in (he accompamying Autotype Plate. The extra or casual speci/nvens 
are marked by Romanfi^ures, wi(h a fur(her discriminatvag ^.] 

Obverse. — ^The King standing to the front, clothed very much after the manner 
of his Indo-Scythian predecessors.* The right hand casts incense into the conventional 
diminutive Mithraic altar, while the left holds the typical standard of the rayed Sun. 

Marginal legend imperfect. 



Under the arm 



{mi kd. 
^ cha. 



Reverse. — Fdrvati holding a lotus flower in the right hand, with a cornucopia of 



western design on the left arm. In the field, the Indo-Scythian monogram TJT.t 

Legend. — ^4<1 ^ ^ Vt Sarvardjochchhetta. " The exterminator of all Eijas.'' 

Samtjdba Gupta. 

No. 2. Gold. B. M. 

Obverse. — ^The king arrayed after the Indian fashion with a dhoU tightly bound 
round his loins, elaborate native head-dress, very large ear-rings, necklace, and armlets 
of chosen jewels, &c., in the act of shooting a tiger who faces him to the full front. 

Legend, restored. — '<l|Vim<liRl| Vydghra pwtdhtama. " The tiger hero.'* 

Reverse. — P^rvatl with lotus flower and Qarudcf^ standard, standing upon a Dragon 
or some oriental type of marine monster. J 

Legend. — <|^|l|ll^4|^: Rdjd Samudra Quptah. 

their roverse device, a figure leaning on a Bull (^Nandi\ regarding which Professor Wilson remarks : ^^ The figure 
leaning on the Bull appears, by the breasts and protuberant hips, to be female ; but it is not invariably so, and is 
sometimes, what it probably always should be, of an androgynous outline, the figure being that of Siva and his 
spouse in their composite character of Arrdha ndriswaray Siva half -feminine." — Ariana Antiqua^ p. 351. 

* A very suggestive note on this question is to be found in Huen Thsang : <^ Apr^s la mort du roi Kia-ni-se-kia 
(Kanishka), la race des Ki-li-to (Eritiyas) s'arr<^ea encore la royaute, chassa les religieux et abolit la loi du 
BaudUihay* ii. 178. These kings are subsequently spoken of, in the text, as '^cette race ignoble," p. 179. The 
commentator adds at p. 464, vol. ill. <' Kriiiyas en Chinois Mal-te (hommes) achet^." (See also, i. 248.) Hiouen- 
Thsang, Paris edit. Cf. d&sa^ hrita^ and gupta under the sense of ^^ protected," in connexion with note f, p. 11 
ante^ and also Elliot's Glossary ^ vol. II. p. 281. 

t This monogram has a curious similitude to the old Egyptian symbol for the Bee 3^0!^ ^^<^^^ 

M. Oppert has shown, was the sign royal in the Hieratic, the prototype of sarru^ *liS^ of the inscription of 
Nebuchadnezzar at Borsippa. Journal AsiaHque, 1857, p. 143. See also Journ, B, As, Soc. vol. L N.S. 
pp. 224, 482. 

X A similar aquatic monster may be seen below the feet of an ancient statue at Nongarh (6 miles S.S.E. of 
Jayanagar). ^' The statue is made of the red-spotted sandstone of the Sikri quarries near Mathuri." — Cunning- 
ham, Arch. Beporiy vol. III. p. 161. 

[d2] 
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No. 8. Gold. B. M. 

Reverse. — King appareled in close-fitting native costume, with the Indian dhoti, 
armlets, bangles, &c., reserving imexhausted arrows for a retreating lion. 

Legend.— ii T|<imf^<iai ^ 
Ma hd rdjddhirdja Sri. 

Reverse. — ^The Goddess Fdrvati seated on a lion, with fillet, lotus flower, and the 
usual Scythian monogram. 

Legend.—^ f^^^f^n^T 8H Smha Vikrcma. "The Lion-hero.'' 



No. 4. Gold. B. M. 

Obverse. — ^A horse decked for the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

Legend (restored).— ir^rv: TT^f^nnnW ¥fW f^^WW 

Navajamadhah Mdjadhirdja JPrithivi jiyatya. 
Below the horse % ae. 

Reverse. — ^A rayed female figure {Fdrvati ?) holding a chauri or T&k's tail, ordinarily 
used as a fly- whisk in the train of royalty. 

Legend. — ^^P^^WT M<(i|i^: Asvamedha pardkramah. " The hero of the Agvamedha/* 



A recent contributor to the Journal Asiatiqtie, has taken me to task for discovering 
any traces of Scythism in the Indian Asvamedha rite, and after other curious criticisms, 
intrenches himself in the direct assertion that ** le cheval des sculptures est le cheval des 
l^gendes et du culte brdhmanique." * 

To my apprehension the Indian Aryans have put on record, in their own Vedas, a 
much more mundane accoimt of their notions of the Asvamedha sacrifice, which seems 
to have been little more to them than a religious feast, with all the sensual accessories of 
fat horse flesh, baked meats, aromas of cooking, with essays on the merits of skilful 
carving : descending at last into gross questions of skewers, and the stray remnants 
that adhere to the hands of the operators.f 

Far different is the impression conveyed by what we can gather from the local 
conceptions of the Asvamedha ; here the ideal seems to have been eminently Scythic, 
both in its inception and application ; it was in effect a martial challenge which consisted 
in letting the victim^ who was to crown the imperial triumph at the year's end, go free 

* Joum. Asiatique^ 1875, p. 126. Essai sur la l^gende du Buddha, par M. E. Senart. The passage to 
which the author takes exception is to be found in my article in the Joum, As. Soc, Beng, 1865, p. 57; 
it has been reproduced in my Indian WeigktSj p. 62, 

t Rig Vedayii, iii. suktasj vi. vii., Wilson's Translatiojiy vol. II. p. 112, and note a, p. 121, also Preface, 
p. xu. — ^xv. ; Colebrooke's Essaysy Prof. Cowell's edit., vol. I. pp. 50, ^6^ 56 ; Asiatic Researches^ vol. HI. p. 429 ; 
Max Muller's Anc. Sanskrit JAterature, pp. 37, ^6^ 357, 533. 
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to wander at will over the face of the earth, its sponsor being bound to follow its hoofs, 
and to conquer or conciliate the occupiers of all " fresh fields and pastures new '* his 
equine pioneer chose to fancy.* Surely such a prototype shadows forth more of 
the conditions of the life of desert communities of the horseman class, than of the 
surroundings of Aryan cattle-driyers, entangled in the narrow passes of the Himalaya, or 
dubiously skirting the southern base of the outer range towards the plains of India in 
straggling companies. The original germ and development of the contrasted heroic 
aspect almost declares itself in associations belonging to Nomadic tribes, among whom 
a steed captured in hostile forays, had so frequently to be traced from camp to camp and 
surrendered or fought for at last. 

Of course the ultimate decision of this and many other international questions, must 
depend upon how much of the Turdnian element we are to recognize as having existed 
amid the occupying prehistoric races of India ; a subject far too large to be discussed 
with advantage in this place. 



KuMARA Gupta. 
No. 5. Gold. B. M. 

Obverse. — King standing to the left, the right hand is extended as if casting incense 
into the small Mithraic altar, of which traces can still be recognised. The king is girt 
with the Khamdd or Indian straight broad-sword. To the right the Oaruda standard, to 

the left the initial letters of the name of Kumdra, ^ Ku, 

Legend.— ^?f^«f ^^T^ ^^IT 

Keverse. — Tdrvati seated on a raised throne, below which are expanded the leaves 
of the lotus. In the right hand, the Grecian fillet, with the recognized Scythian 
monogram above the shoulder. 

Legend. — '^ ^WT ^"^ 

SH Kvmdra Oupta. 

Mahenbea Gupta. 

No. Il'¥r. Gold, weight 125-5 grains. Marsden,f No. MLIX. B. M. 

Obverse. — King on horseback, to the right, with nimbus, seemingly bare-headed, with 
long flowing curls. 

Legend.— i»^ ^T( 

Mahendra Oupta. 



* Wheeler's Mcdidbhdrata, vol. J. p. 377. Prof. Goldstucker has pointed out (in the Westminster Review 
or April 1868) that the passages here quoted belong to the more recent '* Jaiminija A^vamedha." See also 
Wheeler's Rdmdyanay pp. 10, &c. 

t See also Prinsep's Essays, pi. XXIII. fig. 30, vol. I. p. 387. See also variants, pi. XXX. figs. 3, 4, 5, 

ibid, and Ariana Antiqua, pi. XYIIL figs. 16, 17. No. 16, has i[^^^rf after the Gupta. 
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Reverse. — Pdrvati^ seated on an Indian Morhdy feeding a peacock. 

Legend. — ^sf^^T if^'IT JJita Mahendra. " The unconquered king.*' 

No. lll¥r. Gold, weight 119 grains. B.M. (?) 

This is another coin of some interest, which I douhtfully attribute to Mahendra 
Gupta. It may be described as follows : 

Obverse. — Standing figure with spear and flowing pennons, trident, and small 

Mithraic altar. Outside the spear the letters ^ ' On the inside t\ p. 

^ he 
Reverse. — P^rvati seated, with traces of the Greek APAOXPO. 

NJLra Gupta. 

No. IV-X-. Gold. Ariana Antiqua, PI. XVIII. fig. 22.* 

Obverse. — King standing to the front, with Garuda standard on the right, and bow 
in the left hand. Device similar to the designs of Samudra and Chandra Gupta's coins 
{Ariana Antiqua, XVIII. 7, 8, 9, 4, Marsden, No. ML. and MLVII.), but materially 
deteriorated in the artistic execution. 

Legend, below the left arm. — ifT Nd- 

^ ra. 

At the foot i\ Ou. Marginal legend ? 

Reverse. — ^The usual type of P4rvati seated on lotus leaves to the front (disclosing 
greatly debased art.) 

Legend, restored from other specimens.f — ^ifTWlt^Tir Bdldditya. 



THE SAH KINGS OF SURlSHTRA. 

The history of the S6h kings of SurSshtra is so interwoven with the progress and 
fijial supremacy of the Guptas, that we must devote full space to the consideration of 
their independent rise and advance to power — ^as well in regard to the monumental 
palaeographic records, in which the western coast is so rich, as in respect to the Numis- 
matic remains of the dynasty which equally preserve marked local characteristics, and 
disclose instructive indications of a source and derivation other than Indian. 

The inscriptions claim priority in the order of arrangement. These commence with 
a group of representative mural tablets which repeat the name of the presumed founder 
of the S&h family, Nahapdna. I have transcribed the first of these records in full, as 
furnishing a specimen of the ordinary style and motive of this class of dedicatory 



* I formerly had doubts about the due attribution of these coins ; but now that I have examined several 
specimens, I concur in General Cunningham's assignment. — Bhilsa Topes, p. 145. The marginal legend is there 
quoted as Para^madhi Raja, 

t There are three specimens in the British Museum, 
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epigraphs, reducing the subsequent quotations to the bare enumeration of royal names 
or other material data. For the preliminary materials I am indebted to a paper by 
Professor Bandarkar, which was presented to the London Oriental Congress of 1874, and 
which is now in course of correction for the Tolume embodying their Proceedings. 

I. — Inscription of Nahctpdna in the Ndsik Caves. 
(No. 17 of Mr. West's facsimiles.*) 

" To the Perfect One ! This cave and these small tanks were caused to be con- 
structed on the mounts Trira^mi in Govardhana, by the benevolent TTshavaddta, the 
son-in-law of King Kshahardta Satrap Nahap6na,t son of Dinika, who gave three 
hundred thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed flights of steps on the river 
Bdm&sayd, gave sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans every year, provided (the means of marrying) eight wives for Brahmans at 
Prabh^u % the holy place, constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting-places at Bharu- 
kachchha, Da^apura, Oovardhana and Sorparaga; made gardens, tanks, and wells; 
charitably enabled men to cross Ib^, Pardd6, Damand, Tapi, Karaben&, and D&hunuk& 
by placing boats on them; constructed Dharma§dlas, and endowed places for the distri- 
bution of water, and gave capital worth a thousand for thirty-two Nddhigeras for the 
Charanas and Parishads in Pinditak^vada, Govardhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, 
Kdmatirtha, and in the village of Ndnagola. By the command of the Lord I went 
in the rainy season to Malaya to release Hirudha the Uttamabhadra. The Malayas fled 
away at the sound (of our war music), and were all made subjects of the Khatriyas the 
TJttamabhadras. Thence I went to Poksharani, and there performed ablutions, and gave 
three thousand cows and a village.'* 

Remarks. 

" The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter part contains a mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit." 

II. — Translation of Inscription No. 16 of Mr. WesVsfacsi^nileSj Lines 1, 1. 

" To the Perfect One I This apartment is the benefaction of Dakhamitrd, the daughter 
of King Kshahardta Satrap Nahap^na and wife of TJshavadata, son of Dinika.*' 

Continuation of Translation of No. 16, Lvnes 3-6. 

" To the Perfect One 1 In the year 42, in the month of Vai§6kha, the soh of Dinika, 
and son-in-law of King Kshahar&ta Satrap Nahapana, gave three thousand 3,000 to the 
priesthood from the four quarters residing in this cave, as capital for [providing] 
garments and ku^ana. Out of this sum on 1,000 the interest is three-quarters of a 

* Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. toI. VIL p. 42. 

t ^' I think upon the "whole this waj of interpreting the expression is more in consonance with known facts 
than making Nahapd^a satrap of a king named Kshahardta." 

X '' Prabh^BU, as Dr. Stevenson says, is a place near Pattan Somnath. Bharukachchha is now known to be 
Broach. Da^apmra must be some place in Gujarat or in the Marathi country bordering on Gujardt. It occurs in 
Inscription No. 1 of Mr. West's series. Sorparaga is Supara near Bassein. The Daman& and D&hanukd must be 
riyers flowing into the sea at those places in the Tanna District. Tapi is well known. The others I am not 
able to identify. B^atirtha is, I am told, a small place near Supara. Ushavad&ta's charities do not seem to have 
gone further to the north than Gujadlt, or further to the south than the northern district of the Pu^a zillah. 
The expedition to the south described in the inscription was occasional, the object being to assist a friendly race of 
Kshatriyas." (Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. III. pp. 100, 214, 322 ; vol. IV. p. 282 ; Yule's Marco Polo, vol. 11. p. 353. 
— Damanft is doubtless the I>aman& G&ng% and D4hannk& the river of Dehnu to the south of it. — J. B.) 
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hundred [i.e. 75] Kdrsh^panas. These K^shdpanas bearing interest are not to be 
repaid. Out of this [sum] two thousand, which is the capital bearing an interest of one 
hundred Kdrshdpanas is for garments. A capital of 8,000 Nddigeras was given in 
Kapurfih&ra and the village of Ohikhalapddra." 

Itemarks. 

" Prom this and No. 18 of the same series it appears clear that Ushavaddta left three 
thousand Kdrshdpanas ; two deposited with one body of weavers, bearing an interest 
of 100 Padikas or Kdrshdpanas, from which chivarikas or garments were to be 
provided, and one with another body of weavers, bearing an interest of 75 Padikaa, 
out of which ku^ana was to be given. Lines 4 and 5 of this and 3 of No. 18 are 
thus consistent with each other. 

We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the use of mendicants in the 
year 42, and from No. 28 that Ushavaddta bestowed other charities in the years 41 and 40. 
What era these are to be referred to will be considered in the remarks." 

III. — Translation of No. 14 of Mr. Weaf a aeries. 

1. Son-in-law of Satrap Nahap^na 1. 

2. Usual deeds of Ushavadata the Saka.* 

3. In Chechika, city of Ddhanukd, Kek6,pura. 

4. In each village, in TJj]ayini,t Sikhfi, . . [eleven lines more] . 



* ^* This has been usually taken to be Saka, as if there were no doubt about it, but it is not quite safe to do 
so in the mutilated state of the inscription. 

f ** This is not without doubt." 

I quote Prof. Bandarkar's final summing up and the resulting conclusions, with a view of showing the 
difficulties which still environ the question of the S^h dates. " In the first place we have the inscriptions of 
Ushavadata, which mention a king of the name of Kshaharata Nahap&iia, who is also called Kshatrapa or Satrap. 
Kshaharata looks very much like Khagdrata, and the characters in these inscriptions occupy a middling position 
between those of No. 6 and No. 26. Kshaharata Nahap^na therefore may well have been the founder of the 
dynasty that displaced the Satavdhanas some time after Erishnaraja. And coins of a race of kings calling them- 
selves Kifigs and Kshatrapas or Satraps have been found in Gujardt and elsewhere, and amongst them one of 
Nahapdna himself. There are two inscriptions also in Gujarat, which mention some of these kings. Very likely 
therefore it was this d3masty that Gautamiputra displaced." 

** These inferences would be rendered highly probable if what is known or believed with regard to the dates of 
these kings were made to harmonize with the similar information we have with regard to the dates of Krishnaraja 
and Gautamiputra. The coins of the Satrap or Sdh dynasty bear dates, but it is not known to what era they are 
to be referred. For the dates of the Satavdhana kings the only authorities are the Purd^as. Though there is 
no very satisfactory agreement amongst them as to the names and number of the individuals composing the 
dynasty, the period of its total duration, given by all, nearly con*esponds. Starting from the date of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, which is generally believed to be 315 B.C., and deducting 294, the number (Wilson's Vishnu 
Pfirdna, chnp. XXIV. book IV.) of years for which the intervening dynasties reigned, we have 21 B.C. as the 
date of the foundation of the Andhrabhritya dynasty ; and going on further in the same way we have 2 A.D. 
for Kribhnaraja's accession ; and 319 A.D. for that of Gautamiputra. Now if we take Nahap^a to be 
the founder of the Saka era, and refer all the Sdh dates to that era, the information got from the caves and 
the inferences based on it are perfectly consistent with these dates. Nahap&na's career of conquest must have 
ended in A.D. 78, when the era began ; and this agrees with what we have stated above that the Sdtavdhanas 
were deprived of the province of Ndsik some time after Krishnordja. In the same manner, if the statement 
that Gautamiputra exterminated the race of Khag&rata is true, the last of the Sdh dates must come up near 
enough to 340 A.D., that being the date of Gautamiputra's death, or, the end of his reign. This last date, if 
the era is Saka, is, according to Mr. Fergusson (Journ. R, As. Soc., vol. IV., N.S.), 376, in which case it 
would not agree with the other ; but there is a mistake here. Mr. Justice Newton, whom he follows, assigns 235 
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Other inscriptions of Nahapdna at Edrlen and Junir 



At K6rlen— 

" Peace ! By UshabhadAta, the son of Dtnika, the son-in-law of Rdja Kshahdrdta 
Kshatrapa Nahapdna.'^ 

At Junir — ■- 

" [Constructed by] Ayama, the minister of Mahdkshatrapa Svdmi 

Nahapdna/* 

The next palaBOgraphic reference to the Sah kings is an elaborate but imperfectly- 
preserved recapitulation of the consecutive repairs of the dam or bridge which retained 
the waters of the Pale?ani river. This document Mr. Burgess will give in full both in 
text and translation hereafter. I have merely to anticipate it by a brief quotation, 
vrith a view to secure the continuity of my serial evidence : which in this instance, 
however, is only important as confirmatory of a foregone date, already suggested 
by the coins. The greatest interest, to us Europeans, in this long detail of the fate 
and fortunes of the embankment, consists in the reference to its previous restoration 
by the agents of Chandra Gupta Maury a^ our classical Sandrokoptps, whose name 
appears on this single occasion in the whole range of Indian epigraphy. This public 



A.D. {Joum, Bom. Br, R, As. Soc.y vol. IX. p. 18) to Svami Rudra SAh, the 25th in his list, on the supposition 
that the era is Yikrama'sy whence it appears that he reads the figure on the coin of that monarch as 291. But if 
we turn to the copies of the figures given by him at ])age 28, vol. "VTI. Joum. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.y we shall 
find that there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke on the mark for a hundred in the last of the 
three dates given under Sv^mi Rudra S^. For the first of these is 224, the middle figure being the mark 
for 20, since the circle has one diameter (see the numerals in the Xasik Cave Inscriptions} and my paper, p. 67» 
vol. X.y Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.) ; the second 192, the mark for a hundred having no side stroke. It is 
impossible then that the king, whose date is 192, should be reigning in 291. It is extremely probable that 
this king. No. 18 in Mr. Newton's first list (Joum. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII.), or No. 25 in his second 
(vol. IX.), whose date appears thus to have been misread, is the same person as No. 12 in the former or No. 19 
in the latter. For the name of the individual and that of the father is the same in both cases. There is only the 
prefix svdmij "lord," in the former, which makes no difierence, and the date 192 in the one case and 197 in the 
other. The final date of the SAhs, therefore, is that of No. 17 (p. 28, vol. VII. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.\ which is 

250, for the figure resembling the letter ^ sa stands really for 50, as I have shown in my paper (p. 72, vol. X. 

Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.) on the Valabhi dates. This date in the era of the Saka kings is 328. About that time 
then, i.e. about nine years after his accession, the S^hs must have been conquered by Gautamiputra. If, on the 
contrary, we should take the era to be Vikrama's, Nahapai^a's date would be about 60 B.C., i.e. he reigned 62 
years before Kfisbnardja ; which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence of the caves, the S&tav&hana 
dynasty having been in possession of N&sik in A.D. 2. In the same manner, the final date, which, according to 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Fergusson, is 235 A.D. on the hypothesis that the era is Vikrama's but which really should 
be 196 A.D. in conformity with my reading of the dates, is so remote from 6autamiputra*s, 319 A.D., that he 
can in no sense be said to have exterminated the <^ race of Ehag&rata." The Vikrama era will, therefore, not do. 
The objection brought by Mr. Fergusson against the Saka is that if the dates were referred to it, the S&hs would 
overlap the Guptas by a considerable period. But this period has now been reduced to about ten years, the 
Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 319 A.D. And a difference of ten years in the uncertain 
condition of our chronology is almost nothing. Besides, there is nothing to -show that the Guptas obtained 
possession of the countries over which the S^s ruled in 319, or immediately after. Thus the date 319-340 A.D. 
for Gautamiputra, and the Saka era for the S&h dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find in the 
cave inscriptions about that monarch and the Sdtavdhana dynasty. Tlie dates in Ushavad^ta's inscriptions, 
therefore, vis., 42, 41, and 40, would be 120, 119, and 118 A.D. respectively.'* 

(11540.) [jj] 
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recognition of his dominion amid the memorial records of the western coast is a new 
testimony to his influence in those quarters, of which we had already external evidence 
in his traditional treaties with Seleucus.* So also is there an importance in the distinct 
mention of his grandson A^oka, whose proper name is elsewhere subdued under the title 
of Devcmoimpiya JPiyadasi throughout the entire series of religious manifestoes he 
set up in so many chance places over the broad continent of India : one transcript 
of which appears on the eastern face of this very rock, which, as has been seen, Nature 
had constituted as the ready-prepared proclamation stone of successive generations. 



The Sah or Btjdra DIma Inscription, JunXgar. 

"To the Perfect onel This Sudarsana lake, being from Garanagar (Qirinagara) 
• . to the foot . . constructed in its length, breadth, and height of unbroken masonry," 
&c. 

"This work gave way in the 72nd year . . of Rdja Mahdkshatrapa B/udra 
B^una, whose name is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mahdkshatrapa 
Ghastana of well accepted (propitious) name. Afterwards (?) by the Maurya Rdja 
Ghandragupta . • his (governor ?) Syena Pushpagupta of Sur6shtra (?) {rdatiriya only 
visible) caused to be made . . and by the celebrated Yavana R&jd of Asoka Maurya 
named Tushaspa having been repaired.'* 

[The text then goes on to proclaim the glories of the king, the enemies he overcame, 
Ac., and continues] " who himself acquired the title of Mahdkshatrapa, who won, &c., 
... by this Mahdkshatrapa Budra D^a," and concludes with his own account of his 
special work in the ultimate repair of the dam.f 

The last inscription in this list, which I have to notice, is the brief record on 
the Jasdan pillar, which proves to be purely genealogical — ^and would be otherwise 
immaterial were it not for its mention of the ancestral " Ghashtana,'' whose name 
figures in such prominence in the initial order of the coin series. 



Inscription at Jasdan in the North of Kdthidwdr prdnt. 

" In the year 127 Bhddrapada (nionth) dark-half, 7th (day) of the moon, this Satra 
(tank) of Bidjd Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Sw4mi B^udra Sena, the great- 
grandson of the son of B4ja Mahakshatrapa Swdmi G hash tana; the grandson of the 
son of B4j& Ksh(atrapa) Sw&mf Jayadaman, the grandson of Bij& Mahdkshatrapa 

Kudra D4m4, (son of) B4j4 Mahdkshatrapa Bhadra-Mukha Bw4m£ 

Budra. Of the son of Supra N&thaka of Mdnasagotra, the grandson of Khara, with 
brothers **t 



% * Justin, book XY. cap. 4 ; Diodorns, book XIX. cap. 24, book XX. cap. 12 ; Strabo, book II. c. 1, § 9, 
and book XY. cap. 1^ §§ 10, 96, 58, cap. 2, ^9; Pliny, yi. 17 ; Arrian, Ind., cap. t. Plutarch in Demetrius, 
t Dr. Bbau D&ji, Jaum, Bam. Br. R. As. See. vol. Vll. p. 120. 
t Ibid. vol. YIII. p. 236. 
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COINS OP THE SlH KINGS. 



Thus much for the inscription data, we must now fill in the canvas with the more 
expanded revelations of the coins. As I have not been able in the brief period which 
has chanced to intervene between the commencement of the present chapter and its 
call for the press, to re-examine the conflicting bearings of the evidence affecting the 
domination of the Sdhs, I content myseK with reproducing the latest inferences of 
Mr. Newton, who £rom the first has exclusiyely devoted himself to the study of the 
Nimiismatic remains of this group of kings, and achieved a veritable speciality in this 
department. Though in making these quotations I must guard myself by saying that 
I by no means invariably concur in the interpretations or deductions of the author. 

Mr. Newton, in one of his latest papers, has had to review, and in some cases to 
revise my own early contributions to this subject,* I am the more anxious therefore that 
he should be heard in his own words. He says in aU frankness, " The arrangement (of 
the dates) having been thus discussed and fixed, there remains the determination of the 
era to which the dates on the S4h coinage are to be referred. Professor Wilson, in his 
Aricma Antiqua, was able only to state the priority of the S6hs to the Guptas, but he 
could not restrict the rule of the latter within smaller limits than * from the second or 
third to the seventh century of our era.' Mr. Thomas ia his ^article published in 1848, 
in the XII. vol. of the Joum. R. As. Soc. (to which I have been, in many respects, 
much indebted), being compelled by the supposition, then entertained, that the first 
numerals on all the S4h coins represented 300, was led to reject eras, which would other- 
vdse doubtless have appeared preferable, and to select that of Sri Harsha, dating 457 B.C., 
made known to us by Alblriini, as the one which seemed best to meet the apparent 

requirements of the case Mr. Thomas thus placed the S6h dynasty between 

about 170 and 50 B.C., and Mr. Prinsep placed the last member of the series in 153 B.O 
The initial numerals being now read as 100 and 200, the era of Vikramdditya at once 
suggests itself as the one to be preferred.''! 

Proceeding upon these principles Mr. Newton subsequently framed the subjoined 
list of the S4h kings, in which he was able to insert the names of six newly identified 
monarchs. 

1. Nahapdna, B.O. 60 or 70. 

2. The unknown King ^ose coin is given as figure 10 of the plate (p. 4, Joum. 

Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. IX.) 

3. (Syamo P) tika. 

4. Chashtana, son of Syamotika, B.C. 10 or 20. 

5. Jaya Ddm&, son of Chastana. 

6. Jiva Dfim6, son of (D6m& ?) Sri, A.D. 38. 

7. Brudra D&mi, wm of Jaya DkaxA. 

8. Eudra Sinha, son of Budra D&mk^ A.D. 46-47. 

9. Budra S^, son of Budra Sinha. 



• Joum. B. As. Soe. yoL XII., 1848, p. S2. 
t Joum. Bom. Br. B. At. Soc. 1862, p. 30. 

[e2] 
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10. Sri Sdh, son of Eudra S&h. 

11. Sangha D&md, son of Rudra S^. 

12. D&md S6h, son of Budra Sinha. 
X3. Ta?a Ddm6, son of D6m& Sdh. 

14. Pamajata Sri, son of Budra Sfih, A.D. 97. 

15. Vira D6ind, son of Ddma S4h. 

16. I^yaraDatta. 

17. Vijaya S6h, son of Ddmd S4h, A.D. 116. 

18. D^ajata Srf, son of D&m& B&h. 

19. Eudra S6h, son of Rudra D6nid, A.D. 131, 141- 

20. Vi§va Sinha, son of Rudra S6h, A.D. 143. 

21. Atrl D&mk, son of Rudra Sdh, A.D. 153, 157. 

22. Vi^ya Sah, son of Atri D6m6, A.D. 160, 168. 

23. Rudra Sinha, son of Sv6ml Jiva Ddmd, A.D. 173 or 213. 

24. Ta^d D&roA^ son of Rudra Sdh. 

25. Svdmi Rudra S4h, son of Svdmi Rudra Ddmd, A.D. 223, 235. 

26. Sv6mi Rudra S4h, son of Svdmi Satya S4h.* 

I shall reserve any comments or observations upon the still vexed subject of the 
era to which these coin-dates belong, till I come to compare the entire range of recorded 
time-marks supplied by the more recent archseological discoveries ; but I may remark, 
parenthetically, that the A.D. 235 of the twenty-fifth king in the above list, comes into 
conflict with the age I am disposed to assign to the Guptas under the Saka test. 

As to the correction in regard to the increase of the values of the sign for 
hundreds by the addition of side strokes, I long ago arrived at a similar conclusion, 
having, indeed, myself first suggested the probability of such a method of augmentation 
which the materials available in 1848 did not sufBce definitively to establish.! 

* ** The inscriptions do not tell us that Nahapdna had a son, and I have not inserted the name of his son-in-law 
as he is not shown to have succeeded to the sovereignty. For the same reason I have omitted the name of 
Chashtana's father. It is given on the coin, but we do not know that he reigned. Though no coin intermediate 
between Nahapana and Chastana has yet been found, I am sure that several years intervened between them. 
The difiierence of type and execution observable between their coins is certainly greater than that which exists 
between that of the former and the coins of the Indo-Bactrians. I have, therefore, adopted a longer interval, 
and hope that coins of at least two or three kings between Nahap&na and Chastana may yet be found. It does 
not appear that Nahapdna's or Chastana's coin bore a date, and it is almost certain that none was marked on the 
copper coin of Jaya Dami. If the interval which I have placed between Nahapdna and Chastana and the reigns 
which I have assigned to Chastana and Jaya Ddmd be considered too long^ I should be led to shorten these 
rather by assigning to them and all the subsequent sovereigns of the S&k series earlier dates than by bringing 
down Nahapdrua to a time further removed from the Indo-Bactrians. 

<< I see no reason to modify in any respect the results arrived at in my paper of 1862 as to the succession of 
the Guptas to the S&hs, the Yalabhi kings to the Guptas, and the Indo-Sassanians to the Yalabhi line. 

" The limits of the Gujarat sovereignty in Nahapdna's time must now be extended beyond the territories 
which I was enabled in the paper above referred to to assign to the dominion of the S&hs. The extent, however, 
of the districts held in subjection probably varied from reign to reign." 

t Jaum, B. As. Soc, vol. XII. p. d7« See also Journ. As. Soc, Beng, 1855, p. 569| and the Paris Journal 
Asiatigue, 1863, p. 383. 
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THE SAH KINGS OP SUBASHTRA. 



Nahafana. 



No. 6. Silver ; weight 31 gr. Unique, trilingual. Me. Newton,* 

Obyebse. — King's head to the right, with rough hair bound with a fillet. Very 
coarsely executed. 

Legend, imperfect Greek. — rtiPANN 

BiEVE&SE. — ^A crude spear, with an axe on the side,t and an Indian definition of a 
thunderbolt ? 

Legend, in BACTEiAN-Pdli characters, reading from the right, commencing below 
the point of the spear, B^iSnj NAHAPANASA, following which, reading from the 

inside, but in the reverse direction, in INDIAN-Pdli letters, n^qi ij n Nahapanasa. 

The engraver or designer of this die was evidently more conversant with the outlines 
of the Bactrian alphabet than he was with the forms of the character of the concurrent 
system of writing of Indian origin. J The repetition of the letters of the name of the 
King in the latter alphabet, retain so much of the appearance of Bactrian wTiting, 
that at first, I imagined the line of the legend followed imiformly on to the left of the 
Semitic version of the leading name ; whereas there is an obvious break in the continuity 
of the legend, and a complete reversal of the run of the alphabetical signs, a system 



* Mr. Newton's description of this coin is to be found in Mr. Burgess's text, p. 16. 

f The custom of placing the axe half waj down the staff waa common with the Indo- Scythians, see Kadphises 
eeries, Ariana AnHqua^ pi. X. figs. 12-21., and pi. XXI. ^g. 19. Prinsep's Essays, pi. VIII., &c. 

t Mr. Bumell, in his elaborate review of ** South-Indian Palaeography" (Mangalore, 1874), has naturally 
had to refer to the earlier types of the alphabets of Noi*thern India, regarding which our views to some extent 
differ. The author has quoted certain passages from a foot-note of mine, published in the Yth volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., p. 420. This is not the place to enlarge upon subordinate transitions 
of alphabets extending over some centuries, but I wish to explain, in reply to Mr. Burnell's queries, that my 
inference regarding the Turdnian or quasi-Dravidian origin of the Idt character of Anoka's inscriptions does not 
imply a copying or imitation of any given Tamil a/phabei, and far less so of the modern form now current ; my 
object in giving the series of the romanized letters of that alphabet was merely to show what letters were 
required, and what were not required, to express one group of Dravidian languages. I estimate Mr. Burnell's 
services to the cause of Indian archaeology so highly that I trust he will do me the honour to read what I have 
elsewhere written upon these subjects, when he may discover how little we really disagree on most points, though 
I certainly should object to the evidence of Anoka's monuments, as found in two separate sets of characters of 
260 B.C., being tried by the test of the Vattl^ttUy in which the author detects ** most points of resemblance to 
the Sassanian of the Inscriptions " [of A.D. 226--384] (p. 41). 

As I write a curious item of testimony as to the guiding and abiding influence of the old A^oka letters comes to 
us from Ceylon in the letter on Dr. Goldschmidt's report on the '^ North Central Inscriptions " of that island, 
published in the Academy oi 20th November 1875, in which he says, ^' by finding the links between the old 
Indian \i.e. Afoka lAf] alphabet and the modem Simhalese, I was enabled, after a short time, to decipher 
inscriptions of all ages." 
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of definition equally maintained in the coin of Chashtana (No. 7), where, on the other 
hand, the Bactrian characters were suhordinated and evidently left to the mercies of 
Indian die-cutters trained in the conventional schools of their own land. 

It is interesting to ohserve the conjoint employment of the two local alphabets, 
in concurrence with the fading lines of the Greek, and the retention on both these coins, 
in a subsiding degree, of the Bactrian system of writing which marks its erratic spread, 
into Surdshtra, following probably the line of the Indus downwards from Bhdwalpur,* 
hitherto the lowest point to which its presence could be traced with any degree of 
certainty. 



Chashtana. 

No. 7. Silver ; weight 23 gr. Unique. — Legends, in three diflferent characters. 

Mr. Newton. 

Obvebse. — King's head to the left, with flat cap and well executed profile. 
Legend, imperfect Greek. — rupANN. 

B/EVEESE. — A chaitffa, composed of superimposed arches, with a demilune capital. 
Wavy line below ; above a well-defined sun to the right and moon to the left. 

Legend,t in INDIAN-Plili.— Tir TT^^^^rtRT. . . . ^rf^ vn ^^'W B^inB^J 

Rajno mahakshatrapasa • . . joHka puirasa Chashfanasa — Chastanasa4 

Any attempt at the decipherment of the Greek legends on these two coins has 
hitherto, perhaps wisely, been avoided. But I have so often found myself indebted 
to numismatic hints, extending even to the right appreciation of single letters, that I 
feel bound to put on record even my own short-comings in this instance. The materials 
it will be seen, are not very promising, but I may mention that the accompanying 
Autotype Plate only represents copies of copies § ; short of the coins themselves, I have 
before me first reproductions in electrotype, and photographs taken direct from the 
originals la the possession of Mr. Newton, so that my decipherments may possibly appear 
in advance of my ostensible illustrative proofs. 



* See inscription of Kanifthka, ante, 

t Mr. Newton's reading of this legend, in Jolj 1868, was *^ Bajno Mahakshatripaaa (S7amo?)tika pntraea 
Chastanasa (dala?) ramna." He did not detect the repetition of the name in the Bactrian character. Greneral 
Cunningham subsequently improved Mr. Newton's decipherments, remaining, *^ I notice that the native legends 
of the coins of Nahapana and Chashtana have only been partially read . • • It seems to me from the 
engravings that the names of both rulers are repeated in Aryan-Pali. Thus the legend on Nahapaoa's ooin 
appears to me to be Chairapa NeLhapanoMO^ perhaps Chatrapa puirasa; and on Chashtana's ooin I read 
Chcuhtanasa in Aryan-Pali. The Indian and Aryan names are brought together." — Joum, Bam. Br. R. As, 
Soc.^ voL IX* p. ciz. 

X Repeated in Bactrian-PalL The Hebrew type will only imperfectly render the adi^ted Aryan letters of 
their common Semitic prototype. I have poinied the consonants after the system of Michadd. 

§ t.e. the plaster casts here photographed have themselves been taken firom electrotype reproductions of 
the original coins, which I was favoured with by Mr. Newton some years ago. 
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The only letters which strike the eye, at the first glance, are ANN above the king's 
head in No. 7, and in the same position in No. 6, we can trace in coarser outlines the 
forms of PANN and a possible T before the P. Reverting again to No. 7, as exhibiting 
the best cut characters though they depart more obviously from normal Greek forms, we 
have a suggestive O after the second N, but the concluding letter or letters are only 
vaguely preserved in either specimen. The next point to determine is whether the 
legend should be assumed to run round the central device in one uniform line, as is the 
exceptional case in some of the Bactrian coins,* or whether we should look for a break 
in the continuity, consequent on the insertion of the King's name at the foot of the bust^ 
which is the more constant rule in the Greco-Bactrian currencies. 

The balance of evidence — ^apart from the reverse coincident testimony — ^would 
preferentially lead to the latter conclusion. The opening N in the name of Nahapana 
is sufficiently pronounced in its top lines under such conditions ; but what then is 
to be said of the prefix to the possible rvpawoo representing in space 6 or 7 letters, 
and what is to be understood to follow that title to the right in the circular legend ? 
These are, perhaps, questions that had better be left for future solution under the 
auspices of better numismatic specimens, but thus much may be indicated from the 
struggling letters which seem to complete the list of titles that they may possibly 
represent in a degraded form SPATIXIOT for trrparriyogj or, assuming a still greater 
failing in the local definition of the Greek alphabet, a more directly imperfect rendering 
of the title of BAISIAEI^S which commends itself under a closer examination of the 
prominent letter X which may easily be reduced to an MS, Greek x. 

An important branch of the general inquiry here presents itself as to the course 
and survival of the Greek alphabet in India, which followed the conquering progress 
of the Bactrian Hellenes, as the affiliated alphabet of Semitic origin attended the more 
complete domestication of the Ayran races. The accessory incidents differed, however, 
in this respect, that the Greek language was reserved more exclusively for the ruling^ 
classes during their ephemeral sway, though its literal system was preserved in a degraded 
form, obviously beyond the duration of the currency of the Semite- Aryan character. Its 
geographical extension may be defined as nearly parallel to that of the Aryan writing 
towards the Gtengetic provinces, while it penetrated in a comparatively independent 
identity to the Western coast. It is singular that there is no trace of any solitary 
inscription in the Greek language in India, which might, however, easily be accounted 
for ; but, in its numismatic form it remained the leading vehicle of official record, with 
a subsidiary vernacular translation, during more than two centuries under Greek and 
Scythian auspices. It was similarly employed in conjunction with Aryan legends by 
the E^adphises Indo-Scythians {Ariana Antigua^ pi. X. figs. 5, et seq.), while the Kanerki 
Horde used it solely and exclusively in the definition of their barbarous titles (Ariana 
Antiqua^ pis. XII., XIII., and XIV.) The gold coins of the latter merge into those of 
our Guptas, but the degraded Greek, as we have seen, gives place to a cultivated type 
of Indian-P^ letters. 

Alexander's (Greek) colonies settled in India must have been both numerous and 
important, if as Arrian (Justin, xiii. iv.) and Orosius (iii. c.) declare they were erected 

* Antimachas, Ariana Antigua^ plate 11. fig. 16 ; Menander, do., plate lY. ^g, 1 ; Apollodotus, do., plate 
IV. fig. 15 ; Prinsep's Es$aysy plates XIY. fig. 1 ; XY. fig 8. 
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into an independent charge under Python the son of Agenor, on the distribution of the 
provinces after the death of the conqueror. Later on, we have evidence of the retention 
of this political organization in the Indo-Greek contingent, under Eudamus, which 
joined Seleucus with horse, foot, and 120 elephants (Diod. Sic. xix. 1). 

The mention of Antiochus and the four Greek kings by name,* in the edicts of 
Asoka, would also imply an intercourse more or less free, between the East and the 
classic West, coupled with the incidental use of the Greek language in states within or 
adjoining Indian boundaries. And the settlement of the Bactrian kings must largely 
have encouraged the domiciliation of Greek adventurers and with it the renewed 
continuity of the use of their language. 

Our coins have long since testified to the occupation of the districts around Mathurd 
by the Bactro-Greeks, and Sanskrit texts have recently established the extension of their 
conquests to Sdketa (Oude) and Palibothra (Patna).t 

Incidentally we learn from the Indian Embassy to Augustus (22-20 B.C.) that the 
credentials of the emissaries were written on parchment (Si^d^pa) in the name of 
Poms and in Greek {Joum. JB. As. Soc. XVII. p. 309), the very mention of the 
employment of skins indicating a custom opposed to Indian predilections. 



* General Cunningham has lately published an admirable fac-simile of a portion of the Indian-Pali In- 
scription at Khalsi (Archaeological Report, vol. I. p. 247), and an improved eye-copy of the XIH. tablet of the 
Semitic A^oka edict at Kapur-di-giri (vol. V. p. 20). These revised texts are valuable in the geographical 
sense as suggesting new identifications ; and the clear mention of Andra is of considerable importance in fixing 
the epoch of a race of kings about whose period there has been much discussion. I have, therefore, tentatively 
transliterated the joint texts and added the parallel fragmentary version from Gimdr. 

Transliterations of the Asoka Inscriptions of Kapur-di-Giri, Khalsi, and GirnAr. 

1. Aapur-c&*-6rm. Antiyoka nam& Yona raja paran cha tenan Antiyokena chatura |||| rajano Traramaye 

2. Khalsi. Antiyoga n4ma Tona . . Ian ch& tena Antiyo . n& chatali + lajane Tulamayo 

3. Girndr. . . . , , Yona raja paran cha tena . . .. chaptena [«c] rajano TuramAyo 

1 . K. nam^ Antikina namd Mdka namdr Alikasandaro nama nicham Cho^a, Fandia, 

2. Kh, ndma Antekina . . nama . . Mdka . . ndma Alikyasadale n&ma nicham Choda, Pan^iya, 

3. G, cha Antakana . . cha. . • Magd . . cha ...•••♦ 

1. K, Avam Tambupanliiya hevammevamhena raja Yishatidi Yonam £[amboyesha Nibha Ea 

2. Kh, Avam Tambapaniy^ hevamevdhevameva . . • • lajd Yishmavasi Yona Kambojasu Ndbha Ku 

1. K nabhatina Bhojam Piti Nikeshu, Andrapulideshu savatam . > 

2. Kh. ndbha PantisaBhoja Piti Nikesa Adhapiladesa savatd . . 

3. Cr. . • • . . ndhepirandesu savata « • 

Under the Elephant at Khalsiy Gajatemre ? at the foot of the XIIL tablet at Girndr : Sveto hasti savaloka 
sukh&haro namam. 

t " Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa (Ayodhya, Oude\ Panchala-country and 
Mathiira, will reach (or take) Kusamadhvaja (Palibothra) ; Pushpapura (Palibothra) being reached (or taken) all 
provinces will be in disorder, undoubtedly." • . " The fiercely-fighting Greeks will not stay in Madhyade^a ; 
there will be a cruel, dreadful war in their own kingdom." . . . ** It appears that for a time after the Greeks, a 
capacious Saka, or Scythian king, was most powerful." Dr. Kern, from the Yugapurana of the Gargi-Sanhita 
pp. 35, 38, 39 ; his Preface to the Brihat Sanhitd (Calcutta, Bibliotheca Indica, 1866). The Yugapurana is 
assigned by Dr. Kern to B.C. 50. " We thus see that Patanjali lived in the reign of Pushpamitra "... and " we 
thus see that when this portion of the Bhdshya was written, a Yavana king (Menander ?) had laid siege to 
Saketa or Ayodhydy and Pushpamitra was reigning at Pafaliputra." Professor Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary , 
i., p. 299. See also ii. 59, 70, 96, and likewise Professor Weber, in Indian Antiquary y i. 173, 179 note^ 239 ; 
ii, 58, 143 ; Goldstucker Pdnini, 230 ; Bdbu Rajendral&la^ Joum. As. Soc. Benq.y 1874, p. 263. 
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Could we rely u^on the statements of ApoUonius of Tyana, they would carry us still 
further towards the proof of the extended currency and aurrival of the Greek language 
in India up to A.D. 60. We are supposed to discover Phraotes, king of Taxila, conversing 
fluently in that tongue, and larchus, chief of the Sophoi, is said to welcome his visitor 
•'in Greek;" in like manner certain villagers are reported conventionally, and without 
effort, vr pretence, to have used that form of speech. (Joum. B. Aa. Soc. vol. XVII., 
pp. 78, 81, 90.) This might perchance explain the unusual occurrence of so many 
numismatic examples of legends couched in current-hand Greek letters as opposed to the 
ordinary or what we term imcial capitals of monumental Greek, which gradually fell out 
of use ahout this period {Ariana Antique, PI. XIV., figs. 12, 13), and finally merged 
into the unintelligihle jumble of other Scythic examples discovered on Nos. 16 and 17 of 
the same plate. 

If the decipherment of the four most prominent letters " PANN " of the Greek 
legends in the allied coins of Nahapuia and Chashtana proves correct, it may open out 
several new lines of inquiry as to the status and position of Chashtana and his con- 
temporaries; and in the enlarged niunismatio associations, estahlish connecting links, 
both epochal and geographical, that we have hitherto scarcely dared to speculate upon. 

A short time ago Mr. Percy Gkirdner, of the B.M., published a representative coin of 
a Saka king named "Heraus," of which the following wood-cut is a fac-simUe, with his 
appended description, originally printed in the Numigmatic Chronicle. 



Heba^s, Saka King. 

No. IV.* Silver. B.M. 

Obtebse. — " Bust of a king, right, diademed and draped ; border of reels and beads 
Reverse.— TTIANNOTNTOS HIAOT 
SAKA 
KOIIANOT. 

(Tw^avvooi'TOf 'Hpaow Soxa xoi^vou.) 

A king, right, on horseback ; behind, Nike, crowning him."* 

The assignment of this piece to Heraus has been objected to by General Cun- 
ningham, who claims its attribution to the well-known king "Mauas," whose coins 
cover a iM-ge range both in niunber and variety of type8.t It is quite true that the 

• NumitmatU Chronicle (1874), XIV^ N. S. p. 161. 

t General Cunningham reads the name as MIAIOT KOIPANOT. See also Sfumumatie ChronieU, p. 109. 
Colonel PeATse, B.A., posBesaes a email tilwr coin, diBplajing the obrerse head in identical form with the outline 
in the wood-cut. The reverse type disclosea an ill-defined, erect figure, to the left, with two parallel legends in 
obscure Greek, the leading line, witk the title, is altc^ther unintelligible, but its central letters range x alAHN* 
or kOIaIIKx. The aecond line gives a nearer approach to "Moas" in a possible initial M, followed liy the 
letters I oilAllc=:fuu]>q(, /tvcpiit, ntuMn, &c. 

(11*40.) [-p-j 
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imperfectly defined designation might be read as Mauas^ though the additional second 
letter in the name is against such a rendering.* 

But the difference in the style of the legends and the typical details of the piece seem 
to separate it from aU other published examples of Mauas' money, and to connect it, in a 
marked manner, with the Parthian rather than the Partho-Bactrian section of the 
occupying conquerors of India. 

To commence with the indications furnished by the legends, the unusual form of 
the kingly title BASIAETONTOS BASIAEflN which we now understand to imply 
direct administrative exercise of power, under the confessed authority of an imperial 
superior,t appears for the first and only time in the Parthian mintages on a coin of 
Arsaces XII. Phrahates III., B.C. 70-60, which may, as General Cunningham suggests, 
indicate his position as joint or sub-king under his father, in charge of a province of the 
empire, in contrast to the BASIAECS BASIAEQN,J which he, subsequently, insisted 
on so emphatically in his correspondence with Pompey.§ 

The first example of the use of the term BASIAETONTOS among the Indo-Parthian 
currencies occurs on a coin of Grondophares similar to No. 6, (Prinsep, vol. II. p. 215), || 
which is repeated on the money of Arsaces (Prinsep, vol. II. p. 217, and Journ. As. Soc. 
Bengal^ vol. XI. p. 136). The corns of Mauas, on the other hand, appear to confine 
themselves to the ordinary legends of BASIAEOS, BASIAECS BASIAECN, and 
BASIAECS BASIAECN MEPAAOT MATOT.f 

Moreover on no occasion do they display the title of KOIPANOS, still less that 
of the unique definition of the all-important SAKA of the coin of Heraiis. 

The practical question then presents itself, as to whether this departure from ordinary 
routine, in the case of Gtondophares and Arsaces, does not imply a recognition of the 
Imperial power held by the nominal head of the family in Persia, and co-relatively 
whether the employment of the nearly parallel form of TTPANNOTNTOS does not 
in like manner, indicate merely executive administration and allegiance to a distant 
suzerain? The KOIPANOS the dictionaries tell us, is simply a synonym of TTPANNOS,** 
and we know that the Parthians were eccentric in their selection of Greek titles, the 
force of which they, perhaps, did not always comprehend, so that we must not criticise, 
too closely, any titles a Saka, whose stiU more vague ideas of Greek filtered through such 
dubious channels, may have chosen to adopt. 



* The Bactrian-P&Li rendering of the name on the coins is inyariablj Moasa^ which haa been assumed 
to correspond with the Inscription definition of Mogasa ; see ante. 

t Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XX. p. 126 ; Numistnatic Chronicle^ (My article,) vol. II. N. S. p. 186; and 
General Cunningham's article, vol. IX. N. S. p. 29. 

X Mr. Lindsay remarks, " the title of BA2IA2n2 BA2I AEON appears on the coins of Arsaces XII. for the 
first time since (its disuse after) the reign of Arsaces VI." — Coins of the ParthianSy CJork, 1852, p. 21. 

§ Plutarch in Pompey, § 38 ; Dio Cass. cap. XXXVII. § 6 ; Lindsay, p. 21 ; Rawlinson, p. 145. 

II This example is as yet unpublished. The coin belongs to Sir H. Dryden. 

f Prinsep's Essay Sy vol. II. p. 200; Ariana Antigua, p. 314. 

♦♦ " TiSpajnfOi Strictly Dor. for K^fyayo^y from Kvpoi, Kvptoqy a lord, master.** The editors add, " the term rather 
regards the way in which the power was gained than how it was exercised^ being applied to the mild Pisis- 
tratus, but not to the despotic kings of Persia." — ^Liddell and Scott. The ancient Persians must have been fully 
conversant with the use and meaning of the term, in the •EXXij<nroiT/«y /*<> TiSpayyci of Darius, referred to by 
Herodotus IV. cap. 137, who elsewhere seems to admit that its interchange with jSao-jXitf was optional and 
unimportant. 
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It is in regard to the typical details, however, that the contrast between tl^e pl^pes 
of Mauas and Heraus is most apparent. Mauas has no coins with his own bust among the 
infinite variety of his mint devices ; nor has Azas, who imitates so many of his emblems. 
But, in the Gondophares group, we meet again with busts and uncovered heads, the hair 
being simply bound by a fillet, in which arrangement of the head-dress Pakores, with his 
bushy curls, follows suit. But the crucial typical test is famished by the small figure of 
victory crowning the horseman on the reverse, which is so special a characteristic of the 
Parthian die illustration. 

We have frequent examples of Angels or typei^ of victory extending regal fillets in 
the Bactrian series, but these figures constitute as a rule the main device of the reverse, 
and are not subordinated into a comer, as in the Parthian system. The first appearance 
of the fillet in direct connexion with the king's head in the Imperial series, occurs on the 
coins of Arsaces XIV., Orodes^* (B.C. 54-37), where the crown is borne by an eagle,tbut 
on the reverses of the copper coinage, this duty is ahready confided to the winged figure of 
Victory. J Arsaces XV., Phrahates IV, (37 B.0.-4 A.D.), continues the eagles for a time, 
but progresses into single§ and finally into double figures of Victory eager to crown him, || 
as indicating his successes against Antony and the annexation of the kingdom of Media.T 

Henceforth these winged adjuncts are discontinued, so that, if we are to seek for the 
prototype of the Heraus coin amid Imperial Arsacidan models, we are closely limited in 
point of antiquity, though the possibly deferred adoption may be less susceptible of 
proof. 

Supposing this adoption, however, to have been contemporaneous, the dates B.C. 37 
to A.D. 4 will mark the age of Heraus, whereas Moas is speculatively assigned to a much 
earlier period.** But we must await the authoritative determination of many inters 
national complications in the annals of Western Asia before we can venture to draw 
definite inferences from the typical devices of the border-land of India. 

I feel that no apology is needed for still further breaking the continuity of the 
leading subject of this paper by the introduction oE a rare and important class of coins, 
which appear, in a measure, to be connected with the imique piece of Heraus, while 
their Parthian peculiarities are associated with seemingly Indian forms of costume, which 
our friends in the Western Presidency may perchance identify, and further secure 
new numismatic specimens to aid a final decipherment. Though Bussia has hitherto 

contributed the best of our examples^tt several have been traced to the lines of the Lower 

■ ■-■-■ ■ ■ — - — . — ■ » ■ ■ I ■ — ■■■ 

* I see that the French numismatists quote the coins of Facorus I. (joint king under his father Orodes L), 
which follow western models. These coins exhibit the figure of Victory. 

t Lindsay, History of the Parthians, Cork, 1852, pi. HI. fig. 2, pp. 146-170 ; Tresor de NumitmaHquef 
pi. LXVin. ^g. 17. 

X Ibid,, pi. V. fig. 2, p. 181. 

§ Ibid., pi. in. fig. 60 ; V. fig. 4, pp. 1 48, 1 70 ; T^esor de Numismaiique, pi. LXYHI. fig. 18 ; pi. LXIX. fig. 5. 

g md.y pi. in. figs. 6i-6d. 

% Lindsay, p. 87 ; Bawlinson^ The S^h Monarchy j p. 182. 

** Wilson, 100 B.C.; Lassen, 120 B.C.; Cunningham, after 126 before 105 B.C. ; Prinsep's Essays, vol. n. 
p. 178. 

tt '' II y a quelques semaines qu'en Rossie (au gonyemement de Perm) a 6t6 ddcouvert un petit vase en 
bronze renfermant quatre monnaies en argent, dont j'ai I'honneur de vous envoyer les empreintes ci-jointes. 

'< A juger d'apris le type de ces monnaies je serais tent6 de les attribuer h, quelque roi indo-scythe, mais oette 
supposition me semble Stre revoqu^ en doute par une autre trouvaille (faite en 1851 dans la mSme oontr^) qui 
outre une monnaie du mSme genre contenait quelques monnaies sassanides (da Vie siMe) et des monnaies 

[r2] • 
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Indus, localities which, as far as may be gathered, cannot be far removed, from the site 
of issue of the coins themselves. 

These coins, whatever grade in Eastern history may be finally assigned to them, are 
of considerable typical importance in opening out an entirely fresh field of numismatic 
research. I must admit, however, that hitherto my success in their decipherment has 
not been commensurate with the bold outlines and apparent clearness of their legends. 
Nevertheless, I have not hesitated to put on record what little I have been able to imravel, 
and to follow out more largely the associations involved in the die-devices, with the aim 
of drawing attention to this promising subject of investigation, and in advocating a 
renewed search for similar specimens in public and private cabinets :* as it is well 
known that a single letter, on many a defaced piece, will often give the clue to a legend, 
comparatively complete in itself, but still wanting in the touch of legible vitality. While 
in the preliminary stage, I must frankly premise, that, though, in this case, almost 
every typical coincidence points to a near association with the Farthians in Bactria, or, 
preferentially, with their spread in more directly southern and western localities, the 
leading geographical evidence tending to a similar conclusion; yet the authoritative 
reduction of the ornamental scroll over the horse's loins {in No. V.) into the Kufic 
word 3.^, would fatally reduce the epoch in point of time. The unknown letters on the 
mai^in, at the foot of coins Nos. VI., VII., VIII., have, moreover, a suspiciously current 
or cursive appearance, and, certainly, do not accord with the stiff and formal outlines of 
the freely legible Malka^ in the opening letters of the variety of Syriac here employed. 
We have too many striking instances, in the series of Indian and quasi-Indian coinages, 
of the indigenous faculty of imitation, and aptitude in the reproduction of fixed and 
accepted designs, at times persevered in, mechanically, till all trace of the original 
fades before the eye and vanishes into thin air ; so that typical resemblances and even 
close and seemingly immediate copies can hardly be held to prove what they would 
establish under other and less exceptional circumstances. Hence we may yet have 
to surrender the choicest of our specimens, in this limited list, to stand as a subdued 
monument of Bahr^bn Gor's visit to India, or as a still more modem sign and 



byzantines d'H^radius et de son fils Constantin. Puis les lettres qa'on voit sur ces monnaies different de celles 
qui se troavent sur lea moimaies indo-scjthes." 

* Since these illustrative wood-cuts first reached me, a coin similar in general characteristics to Nos. Y., VI.» 
VIL, has been found in the collection of Greneral Abbott, acquired in the Haz4ra districts of thePanjib, which has 
recently been added to the Numismatic Treasures of the India Office. The piece in question, though it con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge in the matter of types or legends, gives very significant hints in the direction 
of identities of metal which, in the gi*easy alloy, opens out mineral and geological connexions with Arachotian 
and other Nickel-using nationalities. See ApoUonius of Tyana, quoted in Joum. R. As. Soc.y vol. XYII. 
pp. 72, 77 ; Strabo, bk. XV. cap. ii. § 10, bk. XV. cap. iii. § 14, and bk. XV. cap. i. § 69; Pliny, Nat. Hist, 
bk. XXXIV. cap. ii. (§ 2, Aurichalcum, ** fine copper," Oricalcum, Caiducium ?), and bk. XXXVII. cap. xlii. ; 
Marco Polo, cap. XIV., XX. ; and in these days Kenrick's Phcemcia, p. 206 ; General A. Cunningham, Numis- 
maiic ChrofdcUy N. S. vol. VIII. p. 279, etc. ; with Dr. W. Flight, ibid., p. 305 ; and My Indian Weights, 
p. 43. 

I have lately been favoured with two new examples of this class of coin — the one from the Royal cabinet of 
Copenhagen, and a new piece from Russia. They must both be placed, typically, before No. VI., as the horseman 
is more on the move, and the general execution of the dies approaches nearer to the style of No. V. Both 
coins show very elaborate horse-trappings, with the quiver full of arrows behind the right thigh of the rider. The 
legends in firont of the profile, on the obverse, seem to follow Pehlvi tracings, but they are no more definitively 
legible than the scroll on No. V. ; and the reverse legends fail to add anything to our previous knowledge. 
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symbol of Muhammad bin E^sim's first Arabian settlement on the banks of the 
IJower Indus. 

No. V.^ Silver. Mtrs^ Asiatique, St. Peteesbotjbg. 



There is little or no trace of pure Farthianism in these devices, except in the 
peculiar tooling of the neck ornament.* The obverse head would almost seem to 
represent a young Indian-bom Greek, who was so far reconciled to local customs as to 
cultivate with shaven cheeks a small moustache, and to recognise the manifest 
advantage of a turband. The eccentric e^le crowning the rider on the reverse may, 
possibly, imply a newly erected kingdom, or a more moderate extension of ancient 
boundaries. 

The fifee action of the horse recalls the attitude of the front charger of the classic 
Dioscuri of Eucratidee, or the single light horseman of the Baktrian Philoxenes ;t but, 
here, the huntsman supplants the warrior, and the seat and saddle, and even the horse 
itself, if truly designed, are Indian, in ideal and execution, rather than imitations of Greek 
designs. The dog (if such it be)J is, also, an innovation upon any hitherto recognised 
medallic device. The use of the distinctive adjunct of the eagle placing a chaplet on 
the king's brow, as we have seen, was derived, in the first instance, by the Parthians from 
Roman teachings ; it appears on the coins of Phraates IV. and Tiridates II. (B.C. 37), § 
but soon gives way to the more natural winged figure of victory. The legend on the 
obverse I am as yet unable to decipher, but I must add, that I have neither seen this 
particular coin, nor even obtained rubbings or impressions of it. The curious orna- 
mental scroll over the crupper of the horse has been read by my friends in St. Petersburg, 
who have sent me this wood-block, as the Arabic term juii* " excellence, wisdom ;" but, 
though such an interpretation might be put upon the letters as they appear in the 
wood-cut, I should not at present be disposed to concur in any such rendering, though I 
must confess that the word in front of the king's profile looks more like cxu-sive and 
comparatively modem Sassanian Pehlvi than any other style of writing of which I have 
knowledge. 



" The letters on the Parthian coina are what we should call nail-headed (not arrow-headed), i.e., the 
characters, instead of being cut out and sunk on the die, in continuous lines, are produced by a aeries of boles 
drilled in consecutive order upon the general outline of the letter, and connected more or less clearly hj minor 
attaching links. On the coin itaelf these studs stand up like the nail-heads on a well-made mediieval chair. A 
similar system of dotting the leading outlines of the letters was in favour among the Indo-Scytbians in India. An 
authoritative ink-tracing could by this means be followed, mechanically, with great exactness, where a free 
line engraving might, under the circumstances, have simply proved difficult and delusive. 

t Journal dei SavatUi, 18S6,J>\. II. fig. 5; AHana Aruiqua, pi. II. fig. 17 ; Prinsep's Essays, vol.11, p. 187, 
pi. XV. fig. 1. 

X It may possibly be the fool following the mare. 

§ Longpfirier, pi. IX. figs. 8. 9; pL X. figs. 6, ^ 7 j Lindsay, pi. III. figs. 55, 56, 57. 
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This coin and the two succeeding specimens present us with more distinct Parthian 
identities. The head-dress on the obverse would, at first sight, appear to have nothing 

No. VI.-X- Silver. Cabinet op Comtb Stroganoff. 



in common with the ordinary upright Tiara helmet of the Imperial dynasty ; but, 
though the local turband is retained in a somewhat reduced and modified shape, the 
scroll-like ornament at the top, so seemii^ly exceptional, can he readUy traced to an 
association with the crest pattern first introduced by Phraates II. (B.C. 136-126) and 
maintained in occasional use by Sanatroeces* (B.C. 77-70), finding favour among the local 
kings of Edessa,t and appearing, in a less formal design, on the Eastern Parthian coins 
of SanabaresJ (A.D. 2). The horsemauj on the reverse, is a close copy (even to the details 
of the double-thonged whip and occasional hooked-owftw*, or subdued elephant-goad,) 
of the charger, which continued to furnish the standard device of so many monarchs 
of the Parthian race in Scytho-Bactria, typified in the devices of Gondophares, Abdagazes, 
Arsaces, &c., whose dates are roughly assumed at from about B.C. 26to4A A.D. ; and* 
singular to say, we have an example of a nearly similarly outlined horse in the Parthian 
Imperial series proper, on the money of ArtabanusJII. (on a coin dated in A.B. 13), 
where the unkempt hair around the front face of the monarch, typical, perhaps, of the 
rude fashion prevailing amid the camps and tents of the Bahse, nearly fills one surface 
of the coin, while his charger on the reverse, either in bone or limb, may fairly claim 
kindred with the stud-bred representatives of the Baktrian stables.§ 

The physiognomy of the king on the obverse of Nos.VI., VII., VIII., bears no analogy 
to the conventional Parthian portraiture, but is clearly derived from Indian ideals of the 
human face. The almond eye, the slight moustache, and the smooth-shaved rounded 
jowl, all associate themselves with Eastern models, ranging from the Kodes coins of 
Sist^il on the one side, to the Surfeahtran pieces of the SAh kings,!" and the types special 
to the Guptas.** Hence, in admitting local influence in the composition of the profile, 
we must infer, either an entire surrender of Parthian predilections, a facile concession to 
indigenous art, or a confession of fealty by the established dynasly, and their recognition, 
as local rulers, by a Parthian Suzerain. Among the minor indications may be noticed 
the germ, or possibly, according to the age eventually to be assigned to the coins them- 
selves, the later development, of the Sassanian broad floating fillet, together with the 

• Longp^rier, pi. V. figs. 7, 8, 9 ; pi. VII. flgs. 4, 5. 
T Bayer, Sisioria Ofrhana. Abgar'e tiara, p. 130. 

X Longp^rier, pL 'XSI. fig. 4 ; My Sassaniaa Inscriptions, p. 121 ; Frinsep's Etiayt, vol. II. p. 215, note. 
§ 71900011, Icon. Greque, pi. L. No. 2 ; Longp4rier, pi. SII. fig. 9. 

II Frinsep's Euayg, vol. I. p. 337 ; voL II. p. 203, pi. XIII. tigs. 1 1, 12 ; Ariana Antiqva, pi. IX. flgg. 1-5 ; 
Numumatie Chronicle, vol. IV. N.S. p. 210. 

1 Prinsep's Essays, vol. II. p. 94 ; Jbum. R. As. Soc., 1850, vol. XII. pis. I. II. p. 72. 

•* Journ. As. Soc. Beng., and Prinsep's Essays, vol. II. pi, XXXVII. Nos. 16, 17, Ac, supra. 
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crescent in firont of the head-dress, which, though essentially Sassanian, was not ezclasiTely 

80, as the Guptas alike affected the symbol.* 

One of the grounds for preferring the later date for these coins consists in the fact, 
that the Bimilitudes of the wave of the curl and general arrangement of the crest are 
tmdoubtedly closer, and more marked between the comparatively subsequent Parthian 
issues of Pacoms Il.f and Vol(^esea IV. (A.D. 148-190),t than those of the primary 
patterns employed by Phraates II. and Sanatrceces ; and the el^ant leaf-scroll, pendant 
from the Indian turband of Nob. VI. and VII., finds a curious and almost exact counter- 
part in the ornamental fall at the back of the Parthian tiara introduced by the same 
Vologeses rV.,§ and reviTed or retained in use by Vologeses VI.,|| and Artavasdes,^ 
with whom the Arsacidan dynasty became finally extinct. But, here again, we must be 
cautious how we pronounce in favour of any definite period for these fashions, or 
pretend to determine priority of usage, which may have been dependent upon so many 
contrasted motives — old institutions, recent conquests, or pervading provincial designs, 
which would necessarily repeat themselves in the outlying portions of conterminous 
territori^. 

Nos. VII. VIII.-X- Silver. Cabinet op Comte Stroqakoff. 



The monogram, at the back of the hoi^eman on the reverse, offers another instance of 
the strange modifications ancient devices were liable to be subjected to, in the hands of 
artists who, probably, did not comprehend the intent and meaning of the prototype. I 
have felt some dif&dence in identifying the odd jmnble of lines on No. V. as a reproduction 
of the Parthian eagle ; but, in truth, the original designs on the Imperial mintages, 
did not contribute any very exact delineation of the form of the sacred bird, and the 
Indian copyist may have been even less instructed in ornithology and less conversant 
with the flight of eagles than the Western draigners ; whUe his own local imitators may 
well have failed to detect a likeness he himself was incompetent to give effect to. iJe.this 
as it may, the symbol or device on Nos. VI., VII., and VIII. has clearly arrived at the 
monogranunatic st^e, though quaint traces of the bird's head are still to be detected on 
Nos. VI. and VII. The monogram, in its advanced form, is assimilated to several designs 
in established favour with neighbouring dynasties ; in its lower limbs it singularly accords 
with the special symbols or crypto-monograms employed by Kadphises, Kanerki and 

• Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XII. pi. II. figs. 39, 49; Ariana Antigua, pi. XV. figs. 17, 18 ; Pricsep's 
Euayt, pi. XXVIL 

t LoDgp^er, pi. XV. fig. 6. 

X iiirf., pi. XVI fig. 11. 

§ Longp^rier, pi. XVI. fig. U; pi. XVII. fig. 7} Tritor de Numunuttique, pi. XXI. figs. 13, 14, 17. 
Lindwy, pi. VI. fig, 28. 

1 Longp4rier, pi. XVni. fig. 6 ; Lindsay, pi. VL flg. 81. 

<| Longp^rier, pL XVIIL flg. 11 ; My Satsanian Ituer^tiotu, London, 1868, p. 127. 
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Ooerki (EJuushkaandHoTishka)*; while, inits central, upper portion it approaches nearer 
to the Indo-Sassanian typical design, which occupies the entire coin reverse, as depicted in 
pi. XVII. fig. 20 of Wilson's Ariana Antigua,^ and otherwise, in general characteristics, 
it has much identity with the ordinary mystic diagrams of the Saasanian seals % ; but 
both these latter may merely represent continuous imitations or developments of an 
abiding ideal, furnishing a fixed point of departure, which, varied in its minor details, 
according to the ruling conceptions or acquired tendencies of the nation, xmder the 
religions teaching dominant at the moment. 

No. IX.* Copper. Mus^ Asiatique, St. P^tersbourg. 



The obverse head, in this instance shows a considerable amount of degradation, 
even from the imperfect models, which it clearly follows. The variation in the reverse 
device is of moment, not only as removing the mintage from any very close connexion 
with its predecessors, hut as shadowing forth a possible change in locality. The symbol 
which occupies the field belongs to one of the many forms of the Indian Tri?ula, or 
trident, of Siva,% which crops up upon so many occasions amid the emblems of the East 
and the West, and which acquires an importance in the present inquiry, on account 
of the prominence similar devices will be seen to hold in collateral i8sues.[| 

Having completed the incidental references to the Numismatic devices, I have to 
encounter the more difficult task of explaining the purport of legends. 

Those illiterate savages, the Parthians, finding themselves, amid the chances of 
conquest, so often domesticated as alien rulers ; in the absence of any alphabet of their 
own, very wisely accepted the casual varieties of writing current in the localities in 
which they held sway. Among the leading and more important systems thus adopted 
the following may be enumerated : — 

1. Greek, which was taken over as part and parcel of the Court and Official 
language, prevailing in the dominions of the Seleucidse, about 255 B.C. 

2. Bactrian, or the special adaptation of a normal Semitic alphabet for the 



• Ariana Anligwi, pi. X. fig. 5 ; pi. XI. fig. 16 ; pi. XIV. fig. 1 ; and pi. XXII. No. 155, ct seq., ante. 

t Seeal»opl.XVn. fig. 21. 

j Joum. R. As. Soc. vol. XIII. p. 425, ct leq.; Mordfmann ZeUtehnJt, 1864, Nos. 63, 101, 124, 140j 
Lajard, Ctilte de MUhra, pi. X., numerous examples, but especially No. 13. Also plates XLV. figs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
8, 15, and plate LIV. figs, c, 6, 7, 8, 9-16, 19, 20, 21. 

§ See coins of Eadphises (105 B.C.) ; Ariana Antiqtia, pi. X. figs. 5, 12, £c. ; and of Eanerki, pi. XII. 
fig. 4; Ooerki, pi. XIV. flg. 14. 

II See coins No. Xl.-Jf-, Ac., and note, p. 47, infra. 



J 
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definition of an Aryan tongue, which was largely developed in India about B.C. 250, 
but which first appears upon Parthian coins, only in 110 B.C. 

3. Various forms and modifications of Phoenician and Aramaean, employed on 
coins of an imitative type of the Tetradrachms of Euthydemus of Bactria (now assigned 
to Characene) of uncertain date ; and other survivals of an old type of Syriac, such as 
that found on the coins of Edessa, and in allied branches of coinage of indeterminate 
locality. 

4. The double alphabets of the ancient Pehlvij discriminated as Chaldeean and 
Sassanian, which intrude among the Greek legends of the Imperial series so early as 
A.D. 2, and which finally supersede the Greek itself in the official records of Western 
Asia about the third century, A.D. 

I release my Indian readers from the dry details of any attempted identification of the 
hybrid letters of which the coin legends V.-VIII. are composed, and simply say that I 
can only decipher with any pretence to certainty, the word lO*1D Marka^ for Malka, which 
commences in front of the head of the horseman, and is to be read from the outside of 
the piece. The succeeding letters seem to belong to a different alphabet, and the utmost 
I venture to guess at is something approaching the sounds of Shahach or Shemach,* on 
fig. v., which interpretation, however, is seriously shaken by the almost modem Arabic 
style of the letters on VI., VII., and VIII., which might be taken for u^ or ^^^9^ 

I now revert to the largely interrupted serial succession of the local S4h kings of 
Surdshtra, of whose coins, however, I propose to give merely typical examples. 



I§WAKADATTA. 

No. 8. Silver. B.M. 

Obverse. — ^The typical and " numismatically " constant SAh head, in profile. 
Legend, imperfect, with vague outlines of the Greek characters- — A C I Y 

B/EVEBSE. — ^The conventional Chaitya. 

Legend. — ^^TljY ilTT WVm ti^TT ^"^^ ^ 'TO^ . 

Rdjno mahd kshatrapasa Istoara dattasay varsha prathame, 

( Varsha prathame^ in " the first year '* of his reign ?) 

It still continues an unexplained mystery^ why the coins of the XVI. king in Mr. 
Newton's serial list, p. 29, should depart from the established custom of inserting a date 
at the commencement of the Greek legend, and supplant it by a new form of regnal date 
at the conclusion of the monarch's titles and designations in the local character on the 
reverse. 



* Chachl Jrj( ^^n M^ ^v^S^. Reinaud, VInde, pp. 126, 147, 176; Maa'audi^ vol. I. p. 342; A'in-i- 
Akbari, vol. II. p. 146 ; Elliot's Historians^ p. 138 ei seq. ; Jaum. E, As, Soc. vol. XH. p. 34h 
01640.) [O] 
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VlJATA SIh. 

No« 9. Silver. Eoyal AaTATTC Society. (Sates, according to locad ciistom, 140 

to 164.) 

Obyeese. — Skh head as usual. 

Greek legend, imperfect.— . . . IIVIIOIICVA 

Date behind the head, expressed in ancient Indian numeral figwre^^ f aUowixig the 
initial I» 154. Qonfirmatory dates, 142 (Mr. Ereeling's coin),* and 153 (B.M. coin). 

Beyeese. — Chatty a^ half-moon and a cluster of nine stars. 

Legend.— TTllV Wm: W^vn f^^TO ^^^ TTVlr ^njT ^"^^TO ^HiT iTT^H 5^^ 

Rdjno mabd Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa, Rdjno mahd KshcUrapasa Ddmd Sdhasa putrasm. 



Dak/l Jata Seiyah. 
No. 10. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society. 

Obveese. — ^The usual Sdh head. 

Legend, illegible. Date, in ancient ciphers, l*7.t 

Reveese.— Chaitya, half-moon and cluster of four stars. 

Legend visible on this coin. — '^^ TJ^ ^^ ^R^ ^ 

Full legend restored. — Bdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmd jata Sriyah, Rdjno mahd 
Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdha-putrasa. 



KtjmIea Gufea. 

So/urdshtran Series. 
No. 11. Silver. Mb. Btiegess. 

Obveese. — The standard SAh head, but much corrupted in the die execution. 

Reveese. — ^The goddess Pdrvati, apparently imitated from the Eastern type of that 
deity, foimd on Kumfoa's gold coin, No. 6. Proving, in effect, the purport, hitherto un- 
suspected, of the original design, which is so strangely distorted in all other cotemporary 
issues. CHuster of six stars, as in the Sdh "coins, but located in a new position in the 
lower portion of the field. 

Parama Bhagavata Mahardjadkirdja Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendraditya. 



♦ Mr. Newton gives independent fac-similes of the dates 140 and 154, Jaum. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. voL Vll. 
p. 28. 

t There is anotber deobtfiii dftte, of IH, on Dr. Stephenson's coin. 
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No. 12. SUver. Ma. Buegess. 

Obverse.— The usual imitation of the typical Sdh profile. 

Reverse. — Fdrvati, one degree less recognisable than in No. H. OlustOT ot six 
stars, in the old position, above and to the right T)f the central figure. 

Legend as in No. 11. Legible |)ortion. — Fartxma Bhagavaiu MaAa .... hendra* 
ditya. 

No. 13. Silver. Mr. Btjrgess. 

Obverse. — ^A totally new style of treatment of the typical Sdh head, shown in the 
sensual air, thick-necked profile, short curled moustache, and altered form of ear-ring. 

Legend in barbarous Greek. — O NONO O, constituting a corrupt rendering of frag- 
ments of the standard Scythic legend of PAO NANO PAO. Our Edo of modem days, 
combined with the NANO, which is referred to the masculine moon, the associate of 
the Babylonian NANA, NANAIA. This may possibly suggest identities, more or less 
remote, with the Indian Chandra Vansas ?* 

Heverse. — PdroaU, further degraded &om the original type, but stiU freely 
identifiable. Cluster of eight stars. 

Legend as in No. 11. Portion legible. — . . . . rama Bhagavata Mahardjad^irdja 
SH Kumara Chipta . . . 

No. 1^. Silver. Mr. BuRaESS. 

Obverse. — ^The original Sdh head, but slightly modified in its details, and more 
closely adhering to the local prototype than the preceding examples. 

Legend. — ^Traces of badly-formed Greek letters. The style of writing follows the 
unintelligible mechanical Sdh model more closely than the independently debased and 
free-hand Greek legend on No. 13. 

jBiEVERSE. — JP.6^rvat% degraded type ; with cluster of gix stars. 

Legend, expressed in bolder Ndgari letters than in the previous specimens. Tortion 
of superecription yisible. — .... maha rdjadhirdja Sri Kumdra Chupta. 

No. 15. Bilver. Mr. Burgess. 

Obverse. — The Sah head, debased in execution. 
Legend, degraded Greek. — ONO u . 

B/E VERSE « — IPdrvatiy still less recognizable, but clearly following, imtgo intervallo, 
-the established model. The cluster of stars is driven up, in the want of surface space, 
iUito thexun of letters nf .the legend. 

Legend, visible on the coin. — Mdhc^djadhird . . Sri Kumara Oupta. 

* Jbnm. J2. As. Sac.^ yoL XIL p. 15 .; Journal Asiaiique, 1889, p. 7 ; Ariana AfKHgrnOf pp. 856, 864 ; 
My Anciene Indian Weights (Marsden), p. 45. Certain gold coins were called, after the Gb*eA name of If AND, 
in Sanskrit HI \ ^jqi, Ndnaka'sy described as coins with the mark of §iva. 

[G2] 
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No. 16. Silver. Mb. Burgess. 

Obverse. — Sdh head, farther debased. 
Legend.— UHOU (NANO). 

Ebveme, — F&rvaU further disintegrated. The S6h stars continue to find a 
refuge amid the ordinary course of letters of the superscription. 

Legend, expressed in coarse ill-defined characters : visible on the coin. — . . . 
jadhirdja J^H Kumara Oupta. 



No. 17. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society. (Presented by the late Rio of Kutch.) 

Obverse. — ^The S6h head, finely rendered, with an air and suggestion of Greek art. 
Legend.— ONO (NANO). 

Rbvebjse.*— P^r«?a//, scarcely recognizable, though the execution of the die is other- 
wise sharp and unhesitating. 

Legend, in bold, well-cut square characters. — 

Parama Bhagavata Rdjadhird{ja) Sri Kumara Gupta {Mahe)ndraditya. 

This piece represents a class of money of which we have absolutely multitudes of 
specimens,* it has been entered in the plate, to illustrate a well understood distinction 
from Nos. 11-16, indicated by the absence or omission of the quasi-superlative Mahd 
before the " BdjadUrdja:' 

The intention of this titular discrimination, as I understand it, was to mark the 
relative grades of Kumdra's dignity ; I suppose the class of coins of which No. 1 7 is 
the representative to have constituted the currencies of the Prince while acting as 
Viceroy on the part of his father in the Kingdom of Guzardt. He was then a " King 
over Kings," but not a " Oreat King over Kings " as he became in later days on 
succeeding to his father's imperial throne and the position of Lord-paramount of 
India.t 



• Jaurn. R, As. Soc.^ vol. XIT. p. 65. 

t Objection might be taken to this conclusion on the ground that the typical degradation of the central 
figare on the reverse in No. 17 is greater, and evidences a more distinct departure from the prototj'pe than the 
device on the coin bearing the imperial prefix to Kumitra's name. But the character of work of the No. 17 class 
is better as a rule, while more local in adhering to the Sah model, than that of the coins with the improved 
definition of the figure of Pdrvati, which perhaps may have been entrusted to artists sent from the capital on the 
accession of the new Emperor, and who would have undei-stood the intent and meaning of the device they had to 
execute better than the provincial die-cutters, who perhaps worked mechanically from their own anterior models. 
It will be noticed that the heads on the obvei-ses of Nos. 11 and 13 follow different ideals, and are less finished 
llian tho}?e on Nop. 10 and 17 ; and ihe st}le of tlic Greek character further marks a difieront school. 
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No. X.-X- Silver. Mb. Newton. 



Obyeese.* 




Reverse device similar to No. 18, Autotype Plate, and Bakra Gupta's coin, No. XI.-X- 
One of the most suggestive coins in the entire series emanating from the Western 

mints is the piece here reproduced, on wood^ from Mr. Newton's original design given 

in his Plate, p. 3, Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. VII. 

The coin bears the conventional imitation of the Sdh profile, with the still clearly 
marked system of local dating so far as the position is concerned, commencing from the 
base of the skull on the left, and retaining the ordinary initial prefix of the iota (I), whose 
purport is as yet unfathomed ; after this symbol, if originals and copies are not at fault, 
we encounter the distinct and universally accepted sign for 90 (©) ; following this, in the 
ordinary line of reading of the Greek legend, some vague outlines of a unit may be traced, 
which would stiU keep the date within the reasonable limits of i^um^a's succession, i.e. 
within the ftdl htmdred^ or up to seven indeterminate years subsequent to the inscription 
date of 93 of his father Chandra Gupta II. 

The given 90 or any number up to 99 may be tested by three different systems 
of interpretation ; first, imder the theory of the omission of hundreds seen in Bactrian 
and other examples, but alien to the ordinary course of Surdshtran definitions ; second, 
under the supposition of a casual default in the expression of the sign for hundreds^ 
and the implication of an immediate succession by Kumdra to Swami Kudra Sdh, 
who concludes the series of Sdh coin dates, in the numbers 280-292, expressed 
in the ciphers of their own system, which would, in so far, account for the consecutive 
appearance of the 90 odd on Kumdra's coin;* or, third, imder the more satisfactory 
and conclusive inference that the number 90 had reference to the family system of 
dating already in use in the home dominions of the Guptas, which would curiously 
confirm many independent verifications of their epoch. It is, therefore, under this last 
head that I propose to class the formulated date in question. Thus, taking it in 
consecutive order with the 93 of Chandra Gupta II., Kumdra must have succeeded to 
the throne some time before 100 of his dynastic system of reckoning and assuming this 
to have followed the era of Saka, about A.D. 179. 

No. XI.-X- Silver. Mr. Newton. {Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc.) 1862, p. 3, Plate 

(un-numbered) Pig. 11. 
Obverse. — ^A very straggling and chaotic outline of the Sdh profile, its defects are 
apparently less attributable to the ineffectual efforts of the modern native copyist than 
to the faulty dies of the ancient mints. 

Reverse. — The device shown in the accompanying wood-cut, which has 
been copied implicitly by Mr. Adeney from the original in the Bombay 
lithograph. 

* Mr. Newton apparently advocated this view of the question {Journ, Bom, Br. R, As. Socy vol. VIII. 
p. 10), though he was quite clear about the absence of any cipher before the 90, and recognized the I, or, as he 
calls it, the '^ figure which appears to be a mint mark, commonly found on the Sdh coins." 
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Legend. — ^Mr. Newton, who liad the original piece before him, confidently transcribed 
the characters as Parama hhagavata {rdjddhirdjd) 8ri Kumdra Gupta Mdhendrasya. 
The Kumdra Gupta is clear in the wood-cut, but the device separates the piece from the 
ordinary issues of that King. 

Baejgla Gupta.* 
No. XII.-X- Silver. Mr. Newton. 

Obverse. — Sdh head but slightly varied, und still retaining the conventional 
ornamental collar. 

Legend.— Traces of NANO. 

Eeversb. — ^P4rvatl, not far removed from the type shown in No. 15 of the 
accompanying Autotype Plate. Cluster of seven stars. 

Legend. — vi^ • . • . <mfw<m ^ ^wf ^ ftwinf^wr 

Parama • « • . rdjadhirdja Sri Bakra Gupta Vikramddifya, 

Skanda Gupta. 

StirdsMran Series. 

No. 18. Sflver. Eotal Asiatic Societt.I 

Obverse. — ^The typical S4h head, greatly debased. 
Reverse. — ^Pdrvati reduced to fragmentary lines and dots. 
Legend, in full, restored from better specimens — 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta kramaditya. 

Visible on this coin, Parama . . . Sri Skanda Chipta kramaditya. 

No. 19. Silver ; double struck. Royal Asiatic Society. J 

Obverse. — ^The Sdh head, obscured by the second impression of the die. 
Legend. — ^Traces of NANO. 

Reverse. — Figure of Siva's Bull, Nand% recumbent. 
Legend, restored. — Vi^ M^i^n ^ 4#«< ^ W^flf^iRr 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta kram&dUya. 

Legible of the first die impression, Bhagavata Sri Ska/nda Cfupta kramdditya. 
Traces of the second or superstruck die, . . ya par . . . 



* Published bj Mr. Newton, Joum, Bom, Br. R. As. Soc, 1R62, p. 11. The coin is stated to have been 
found in company with a collection of pieces of Kum&ra Gupta. 

t Engraved as No. 20, pi. XY., Ariana Antigua. So unintelligible was the device, thatPirvati was placed, 
both bj the author and the engraver, upside down. 

i' See also engravings of this coin in Jaum, B. As, Soe.j vol. XII. pi. 11. fig. 45, p. 66, and Ariana 
Antigua^ pi. XV. ^g. 16. 
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Wo. 20. Silver. B. M. 
Coin smular to the last. 

Legible, on reverse of the original piece. — Farama Bhagavata Sri Shcmda Oupia. 

The recumbait Bull, Ncmdi^ which figures on the reverses oi these coins was 
adopted intact aa the emUenL of the succeeding dynasty of the YaLabhia ; hence we find 
it on the seals of the copper-plate grants of Sri Dhara Sena* and Dhruva Sena,t which 
are further attested with the regal stamp of ^^?3T^: Sri JBhatdrkah, below the Bull. 

No. 21. Silver. B. M. 

Obverse. — The typical Sdh head, much debased. 
Legend. — ^NAN . . . vavo. 

Beveese. — A small Altar, which may be intended either for the Mithraic altar,, 
figured on Nos. 1 and 5 ante, or for the conventional shrine of the sacred Tdlsi tree of 
the Hindis. 

Legend restored.— ij^ ^FT^ ^ ^li^ Wf\ H^nf^HW 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta hramddUytu 

Legible on this specimen, Farama Bhagava . Skanda Chipta kramdditya. 

It is worthy of remark that this altar symbol, like the Bull of Skanda Gupta's other 
type of money (Nos. 19, 20), which passed on as the heritage of the Valabhis, is adopted 
by his Gurjjara successors as their distinctive emblem. It may be followed in its course 
on the copper-plate grants of Peasant a- rIga, a monarch " devoted to the worship of 
the Sun," under the dates of 380 and 385 Saka.J The interpretation of the parallel 
dates by the Saka-era test seems to be almost necessitated by the discovery of a later 
grant of 417, to which date the words §aka Nripa are subjoined. § 

SEf Gupta. 

No. XIII-)f. Silver. Weight, 31 grains. Mes. Febblinc^. Unique. \\ 

Obvbese. — ^The original device of the S^ head, dosdy approximating to the normal 
outline. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek. — . . ACIOIO . . 

Beveese. — ^The standard Bdrvati device, deteriorated to the extent shown in the 
accompanying fac-simile, with the Sdh cluster of stars and associate half moon. JSt^ 



c^ 



Legend. — ^Tentative reading. — "^ ^^^^4WMJ^^ ^171 



• Jcum, As. Soc. Beng., vol. IV. pi. XL. p. 486. 
t Ibid.y V9h VII. p. 9T8 ; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. pp. 257, 262. 
X Joum. R. As. Soc.f N. S., vol. L pp. 262 j &c. 

§ Inscription of Dadda, whose capital seems to have been Broach. Joum, Bam, Br. R. As. Soc^ 1871, 
p. la 

II Prinsep's Essays, vol. II. p. 94. 
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I am afiraid tliat we must reduce the pretensions of the Sri Chipta^ whose name 
appears on this unique coin, from the possihle position of father of the family, down to 
a very minor and incidental succession to the later glories of his falling race. Whatever 
speculations may have been encouraged by the mere discovery of the name of SH Gupta 
must now give way to the stem determination of numismatic facts. Tried by such tests 
the reverse of our specimen sinks it into comparative obscurity and carries down, with 
its own typical degradation, the claims of the king who issued it. 

KtjmIba Gupta. 

JPeacock types. 

Nos. 22, 23. Silver. My Cabinet. 

Obverse. — A localized and greatly debased imitation of the Sdh head, especially 
disfigured by the Oriental rendering of the almond eye. 

Legend.— In this class of coins all pretence of copying or attempting to reproduce 
the imitative Greek legends is fairly abandoned. 

But in lieu thereof we are presented with the far more definite record of the 
tliree-flgured date transposed from the ordinary position behind the Sdh head, to the 
less contracted space in the field, in front of the profile. In these cases the use of the 
indigenous ciphers, each of which expressed its own full number, arranged in the same 
perpendicular order as the initials of the royal names on the gold coins (Nos. 5, &c.), has 
this advantage over any system of dating in figures dependent on relative position, that 
in broken sequences, so inevitable in hand-struck pieces, we can pick out the hundreds^ 
tenSf and units, with absolute certainty, and combine the general result from independent 
specimens, without being tied down to the proof of a continuous entry on any single coin. 

Reverse. — ^An admirably executed figure of a Peacock with full front expanse of 
plumage. To the right, at the foot, a reduced cluster of three stars. 

Legend. — ^ ^^ffl f^?fT"<l(*l l^Plyf^ ^'^RTK ^TTV 

Dev{p) jaycUi vijitdvanir avanipati(h) Kumdra Gupto. 

" His Majesty, Kumdra Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.*' * 

* When once fairly deciphered, these obscure legends will be seen to present but few difficulties. The lapidarj 
inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artists indulged in &alty Sanskrit orthography as well as in 
grammatical errors, so I need not detain my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general 
sense of the legend remains sufficientlyclear. I must mentiotf that, in my Devan^ri transcripts, I have adhered 
servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins ; the version in the Roman type has been corrected 
up to Sanskrit requirements, by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 

There is a superfluous ^y (or possibly an If m) after the^TfT ^^ Skanda Gupta's coins, the use of which 

not apparent, but which clearly takes the place of the final o in Kumdra's legends 

I may note that Kumdra Gupta's coins display both the old form oi lS{m and the more specially G^upta outline 

of that character. {Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. IV. pi. XLIX., figs. 10 and 12.) The ^y is also seen in its 
transition state from the triple-lined letter of early days to the almost modem form ; while at times it appears, on 

Skanda's money, as a character not easily distinguishable from the later Kumdra Vf^ just adverted to. This 

extensive modification of the ^y in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corresponding apidary 

character retains all the essentials of its ancient outline throughout the Gupta inscriptions, from the Allahabad 
pillar to Budha Gupta's record at Eran ; and even on to Toramana's inscription at the same place. 
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The range of dates on this class of Kumdra coins is more complete in the units 
than in the tens. We have but a single example of the latter which, however, recurs 
frequently and constitutes unmistakeably the 0, or casual likeness of that character, which 
stands for 20. The units for the numbers 1, 4, 8,* 9 and entered below the d are equally 
positive. 



Skakda Gupta. 

Nos. 24 and 25. My Cabinet. 

Obvebse. — ^Head as above. Traces of a date in front of the profile. The figure 
for 100 is quite plain and distinct on the original of No. 24* 

Bevebse. — Peacock as above. The stars are omitted. 
Legend.— (^f^mqp|<4pmp| ^Rrflt ^ ^IP^ ^TT ^ 

Vijiidranir avanipaH{h) jayaH deva(h) Skatida Gupta^y. 



BuDHA Gupta. 

No. 26. Silver. 
Obvebse. — ^Head as above. Date in front of the profile, 155.t 
Bevebse. — ^Peacock as in No. 25. 
Legend.—^ ^l|f?t (^f^flNf^i^Pmfrl ^ ^V ^jfV 

Dev(p)jayati vijitdvanir avanipati(h) Sri Budha Gupto, 



TobamIna. 

Nos. 27 and 28. Silver. B. M. 
a. Colonel Bush's coin ; b. Miss Baring's late donation to the B. M. 

Obvebse.— Gupta head, facing to the lefty thus marking an intentional modification 
of the conventional Gupta dies. 

Legend, in front of the profile, reading downwards, from the outside. 82 or rather 
182, the figure for 100 is obliterated. 

Bevebse. — Peacock as in the proper Gupta series, greatly debased in form and design. 
Legend restored. — '^ ^^f'fff ftt^WlPK^PlMpI ^ HVt^IW 

Denajaniia vijitdvanir avanipati Sri Toramana. 



* The 8 has not hitherto been quoted. It may be seen on one of the coins of Kumira, in the Stacey 
Collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The same collection contributes the unique figure of 9. 

t The unit on the British Museum coin figured in my plate II. Joum. R. As. &c., toI. XII. No. 56^ would 
^eeiti to carry us on to 157. 

(11540.) [h] 
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BhATTAEAKA iClNGS. 

Nos. 29, 30, 31. Debased silver. Mr. Bubgbss. 
Obyebse.— The Sdh head, but little modified. 

Beyebse. — ^Fragmentary traces of the design exhibited in coin XI.*)(- and in the 
wood-cut of the copper coin, No. XIV.-X- 





Legend, partially restored.— ^njY '^% ^^WTT . . . ^H ITW • r M4<*4| 

Eajno Maha Kshairaparasa .... Mahasa . • Bhaftorakoia, 

Nos. 82, 83. Copper. 
Obyebse. — Sdh head. 

Bevebse. — ^The combined form of the bow and trident, greatly obscured. 
Legend. As in No. 29. 

No. XIV.^ Copper. Weight, 12 grains. 

Obvebse. — Humped Bull to the left, with a dotted circle. 

Bevebse. — Strung and drawn bow, with arrow projecting into a curved trident, of 
which it forms the central prong. 

This little mite of copper proves to be worth far more than its weight in gold, for 
the light it throws upon the primary design of the hitherto incomprehensible device on 
the class of Sur&shtran coins Nos. 29-33. But far beyond the mere mechanical 
identification of an obscure symbol is its value, in the historical sense, in the link 
it establishes between the Guptas, or their immediate successors, and the proximately 
contemporary dynasty of the nine Ndgas, adverted to the quotation from the Vishnu^' 
Furdna (p. 11 ante). 

The reverse devices of the Gupta Surdshtran coins have already exercised our 
conjectures : the PArvatl solution, in the one case, was as unexpected as the discovery of 
the prototype of the device of No. 29 in the simple bow and arrow combination with 
Siva's trident, disclosed in the wood-cut. 

Many and various have been the guesses as to the purport of this combination 
of lines on these coins. My latest impressions were in favour of a crude copy of the 
figure of " Minerva Promachos ** of the currencies of ApoUodotus and Menander, which 
entered so largely into the circulating media of Western India, the degraded types of 
which would almost have justified any shortcomings on the part of native imitators, 
liooking at the autotype reproductions of Nos. 30, 31, 82, 33, from the top of the page, 
the flowing garments and the extended shield readily suggest themselves ; but now we 
discover, under the teaching of the independent home device, that the tri^ula or special 
emblem of ^iva, whose worship is so distinctly to be traced by independent testimony, 
constituted the banner of the Bhattarakas, and Minerva's shield subsides into the light 
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battle-axe of the ScTthians, which is preserved in its form aad relative position on the 
staff of so many village weapons of Northern India to this day.* 

The Numismatic identifications of the currencies of the N^as have been followed out 
in detail, in General Cunningham's later Archs^logical Beports ; it will be sufficient 
for my present purpose, to append his remarks in a foot note.t Merely premising that 
the connection between the Ndgas and the Western successors of the Guptas is indicated 
in the identity of the outline of the Bull on coins Nos. XIV.-X-, XV.^, and that the 



* The preeence of the tri^ula or trident is an indication of the adoption of the worship of Siva ; and the 
tridenty it may be remarked, is combined Tnth an axe on one side of the staff like the tridents at Barahat and 
Gopeswara. — Joum. As. Soc. Beng.^ 1836^ p. 485 ; H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antiqtta, p. d50| pi. X« figs. 12-21, 
pi. XXI. fig. 19, and Chandra Gupta coin, pi. XYIII. fig. 10. 

Varieties of the irisul^ bala, or trident, continued to be emblematic on the coins of the first third of this 
century in Mathuri, Jalaor, SSgar, Srinagar^ E&lpi, &c 

Prinsep's Essays^ " Useful Tables," p. 67, pi. XLVI. figs. 42-46 ; Joum. As. Sac. Beng.^ 1884, pi. III., 
•« Useful Tables," p. ^S. 

t '' If I am right in the identification of Narwar with the Padm&vati of the Pur&nas, we obtain one of the 
most interesting and important facts in ancient Indian history in fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the 
nine N&gas. The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous coins of various Ndga kings which have 
been found at Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathurd, all of which have been described by me in the Journal of tlie 
Asiatic Society [loc. ctt."]. It is further supported by a passage in the 18th line of the Allah&bdd pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta, in which the king boasts of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the different 
princes and countries which had become subject to this power. Amongst the former he mentions Ganapatu 
Ndga as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, Ganapati or Ganendra is the name of the Niga 
Baja, whose coins are the most common and the most widely diffused of all these Narwar kings : and as the 
legends of his coins are in the very same characters as those of the Gupta coins and inscriptions, it is certain that 
he must have been a contemporary of one of the princes of that dynasty. I think, therefore, that there is every 
probability in favour of the identity of the Ganapati-Naga of the Narwar coins with the Granapati-Naga of 
Samudra's inscription. My discovery of an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathurd itself is sufficient to 
show that the Ndgas must have lost their dominion over that city at least as early as the reign of Samudra.** 

" The period to which the nine Ndgas must be assigned depends solely on the date of their contemporaries the 
Guptas, whose power became extinct in A.D. 319. If, therefore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the 
Saka era, the date of Samudra Gupta wiU fiiU in the first half of the second century of the Christian era. But 
as in his reign the power of the Ndgas had already begun to decline, I think that the establishment of the Ndga 
dynasty may be fixed with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian era. According to this view, 
the rule of the nine Ndgas would have extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or from A.D. 
to 225. In the following list I have arranged the names of these Ndga Kings according to the devices of their 
coins, beginning with those types which seem to me to be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as corroborative of the date which I have assigned to 
the Ndgas, that the whole of the devices of their coins are to be found also on the silver coins of the Guptas 
themselves, or on those of their acknowledged contemporaries : — *' 



Ko. 



A.D. 



Names on Coins. 



Derioes. 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 

vni. 

IX. 




25 
50 
75 

100 
125 

150 
175 
200 

225 



BhimaNdga - . . - 

Kha* Ndga (f KharjjurOf or Kharpara) 
Va* Ndga (? Varma^ or Vatsd) 

Skanda Ndga - . . - 

Ditto . - . . 

Brihaspati N^a ... 

Ganapati, or Ganendra • • «- 

Ditto - . . - 

Vydghra Ndga - - - - 

Vasu Ndga • - - - 

Deva Ndga . . . • 

Ditto - - - - 

Ditto - . - . 

Close of the dyncLsty. 



Peacock to the left. 

Ditto to the right. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Bull recumbent to the right. 

Ditto ditto. 

Bull as in coin No. 
A wheel. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Bull recumbent to right. 
Tri^ula. 
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assodation of the N&gas with the central Indian Guptas is more distinctly shown in the 
annexation by the latter of the typical Peacock of the first-named dynasty, who, singular 
to say, latterly abstained from its use, and adopted the new device of the Bull under 
Bkanda Ndga.* 

Ganapati Naoa. 
No. XV.-Jf Copper. Weights (in full currency order) average 36-4i, 18-2, 91 grains.t 
Prinsep's JBasays, pi. VIIL fig. 9, pi. XXXIV. fig 31, Joum. As. Soc. Beng., 
1834, pi. XXVI. fig. 9, 1865, pi. XVIII. figs. 7, 8, 9. 

Obverse.— Bull, as in the coin above figured (No. XIV.-X-), with a margin of dotted 
lines of identical design. 

Reveese. — ^No devices. The field is filled in with the circular legend. 

Legend restored. — ^^I^MAI 

Sri Ganapaiya. 

Pasupati. 

• 

No. XVI.-)e- a. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Pig. 15, pi. XVIII., Joum. As. Soc. Seng. 

1865, p. 115 ; and Prinsep's Bssays, pi. XXVIII., fig. 23. 
Obvebse. — ^Figure of the King seated cross-legged in the Indian fashion, his right 
hand holding a flower, and his left resting on his hip ; the whole surrounded by a circle 
of large dots. 

Eevebse. — ^A vase surmounted by a crescent and star, or perhaps a flower, and 
enclosed in a circle of large dots. 

Legend, in Gupta NdgaH characters. — ^in^^^fTT 

Pasupati, 

No. XVn.^ h. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Pig 17, ibid. 
Obvebse.— A short trident or trisul, on a stand surrounded by a circle of small 

dots. 

Ti jx Fa su 
Xjegend in two lines. — 

^ m pa ii 
Bevebse. — ^The sun, with prominent rays surrounded by a dotted circle. 

Legend as in Obverse. 



" As the Ndgas would appear to have been tributary to the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it most 
probable that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained subject to them, until near the close of their 
dynasty, about A.D. 275, when their sovereignty to the south of the Jumna fell to Toramd^a." 

« Of Toramipa's dynasty we have two inscriptions, one of himself at Eran to the south of Narwar, and the 
other of his son Pasupati at GwaHor to the north of Narwar. From the relative positions of these inscriptions 
we may &irly infer that the intermediate country must also have belonged to the Toram&^a dynasty. The date 
of Toramina himself is fixed by Mr. Thomas on the authority of a silver coin to the year 180 " Ipraved by 
the second example in the plate from, No. 28] " odd of the Gupta era, which referred to the initial year of Saka 
would place him in A.D. 260. If, then, we allow twenty-five years to each generation, the reign of Toramaiaa 
will range from 260 to 285 A.D., and that of his son, Pasupati, from 285 to 310 A.D." 

• Joum. As. Soc. Beng.y 1865, pi. XVIII. p. 120. 

t These coins are common and abundant in the extreme. Colonel Stacy's collection alone contained no less 
than 3479 specimens ; and General Cunningham mentions that he has acquired, at various times, many more than 
3000." 
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The description of the Gupta coinage, with its provincial ramifications, in unstinted 
array, has now heen extended, far beyond my original design, in the previous pages. 

The critical observer of my text will notice an apparent absence of method, leading me 
to expand on the one part and contract on the other the general scope of my annotations. 
These anomalies have been chiefly due to the uncertain demands of a printing ofSce in 
England, and the irregular reception of editorial sanction from the Archaeological 
Surveyor of the Western Presidency, who is once again at his post, occupied with the 
duties of a new season's operations. Thus, as chance would have it, I have had ample 
opportunity of completing progressively certain minor details, but find myself limited 
in point of time, at the last moment ; so that I have had to withdraw, perhaps, the 
most interesting chapter of the whole series, consisting of a comprehensive essay on th^ 
source, progress, and development of the ancient Indian numerals, as well as to defer a 
more complete review of Indian dates as rectified or confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence above submitted ; so that I have had to reduce my recapitulation of the Gupta 
and other international dates to the abstract form embodied in the subjoined table, which 
however eflFectively combines most of the existing data available for the scrutiny and 
ultimate adjustment of independent commentators. 

Abstract of thb Recobded Gupta Dates, 



Names of Eangs. 



InscriptionB. 



1. Gupta 

3. Ghatot Kacha 

3. Chandra Gupta I. 

4. Samudra Gupta 

5. Chandra Gupta II. 



{ 



82 
93 



Coins. 



Tradition. 



Resnlt, A.D., 

derived from the 
SAkaBim. 



Remarks. 



6. Kumdra Gupta 



7. Skanda Gupta 



8. Budha Gupta 

Toramd^a - 

Other local unre^ 
corded Gupta 
Kings. 

VaDabhis - 



130 

138 
141 
146 



{ 



165 



f 90 odd 
^ 121 
[129 



Beigned 28 
years after 
the con- 

Suest of 
urashtra. 



161 
172 



The first Mahdr&jadhinya. 



165 
182 



Reigned 20 
years. 



SenApati 
Bhattaraka, 

two" years 
before 
Skanda's 
death. 



? 

200 
208 

209 

217 
220 
225 



Coin of Kumdra, No. X.-X* 



234 
244 
261 



319 



The first even nominal Mahdrdja in 
the irregular djnastic lists is the 
third Sendpati. The Vllth ruler, 
in the same order, seems to have 
been the earliest Monarch of any 
real pretensions. 
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COINS OF THE ARABS IN SIND. 

Some of the less prominent examples among Mr. Burgess's recent acquisitions may 
possibly prove of more direct and immediate interest to Antiquarians in Western India, 
than the numismatic remains of unrecorded history with which we have hitherto been 
concerned. 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs, in A.H. 93 (A.D. 712), constitutes a marked 
epoch in the annals of the land, and is associated with many instructive coincidences — 
in its inception, in the domestication of the conquerors on an alien soil, and their abrupt 
disappearance into comparative obscurity. 

The daring and chivalric advance of Muhammad bin Kdsim, was freely backed by the 
encouragement and support of the celebrated HijAj bin Ylisaf , who so completely reversed 
the Khalif 'TJmar's policy of non-extension of the Muslim boundaries to the eastward. 

It is curious to note the readiness with which the conquerors settled themselves as 
residents and the facile refuge this extreme comer of the Muhammadan world afforded to 
persecuted or heretical members of the new faith, while they retained among themselves 
so many of their ancient tribal divisions and jealousies ; and it is instructive to follow 
the untold tale of ethnic subsidence and final absorption into the Indian native element, 
when the true Arab blood came to be exhausted by foreign admixture, as in other cases 
wherevei- the standard of the Prophet carried with it, the loose teachings of polygamy, 
beyond the nomadic tents of the desert. 

The sole preface to such obscure investigations as the present must be gleaned 
from the casual contributions of Arabian writers to the annals of an outlying province, 
with which they were seldom brought in contact. 

In the subjoined table of the Arab rulers of Sind, I have taken, as my leading 
authority, a writer, who seems to have had extensive and exceptional knowledge 
of his subject. This list was originally compHed from Reinaud's text and transk- 
tion of Beldzari for my edition of Prinsep*s Essays, being further collated with 
Sir H. M. Elliott's excellent work on the Arabs in Sind, which has since been 
incorporated in his Historians of India, vol. I. p. 113. 

A.D. A.H. 

711-712 93 1. Mubammad bin ^f asim. 

2. Yazid bin Abu Eabshah as-Saksaki. 

714-715 96 3. Hablb bin Muhallab. 

4. 'Amrd bin Muslim AUBahAli. 

6. Junaid bin 'Abd al ragman Al-Marri (under Hiahim). 
726-726 107 6. Tamim bin Zaid Al-'Utbi. 

7. Al takim bin 'Awinah ^/-^o/W. 
('Amrd bin Muhammad.) 

(Sulaimitn bin Hish&m and Ahii Al-Ehatt&b)t under the 'Abb^ides. 



♦ Abu J'afir Ahmad bin Yahya ibn Jibir al Baliiari, ob. inter 256 and 279 A.H., Ibn Khaldun, p. 488. 
Beinaud Fragments Arabes et Persons inedUsj relates a Plnde, pp. xviii., 182. 

t Appendix to the Arabs in Sind : Cape Town, 1853. EUiot quoting « Tohf at ul Kirdm/' Historians of 
India, I., 443. 
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8. 'Abd al ra^^man bin Muslin 'AUAhdi defeated bj 

9. Man9(ir bin Jamhur AUKalhi'fini^ local Grovernor under the Ummafh Ehalifs. 

10. Mtisa bin K'aab, Al'Tamimi\ overpowers Manfiir. (The Toh&t ul Kidun attributes thui 
victory to Dd6d bin 'Ali.) 

757-8 140 11. Hishim bin 'ArnrA Al- TaghUM. 

12. 'Amar bin Haft bin 'Usm&n, Hazdrmard.* 

770-1 154 13. Rdt bin H4tim.t 

800 184 14. DAud bin Yazld bin HAtim. 

15. Bashir bin J>6M (about 200 A.H., Beinaud). 

828 21dt 16. Ghassdn bin 'Ab&d. 

17. Mtisa bin Ta^ia bin Eh&lid, Al Barmaki (dies in 221 A.H., 836 i.D.) 

18. 'Amr&n bin M(isa.§ 

19. Fazl bin MiLhdn. 

20. Muhammad bin Fazl^ his brother MAhdn rebels, and eventuallj 

The Native races regain possession of the soil. 

In addition to the kingdoms of Manstirah and Multdn there were other quasi 
independent governments at Bdnia, where 'Umar the son of 'Abdal *Aziz Sahhdri 
seems to have held sway,|| and at Kasd6x where the governor, in Ibn HaukaPs time 
(a.d. 943) was Mu'in bin Ahmad.^ But in all these cases, as indeed at Man^iirah and 
Mnltdn, the Khutbah, or public prayers, were read in the name of the Khalif. 

I have one remark to make with reference to the peculiarly local characteristics of 
the numismatic remains discovered by Mr. BeUasis near the old site of Brahmanabad and 
the identification of the new town of Man?drah, as tested by the produce of the inhumed 
habitations hitherto penetrated, in the fetct of the very limited number of Hindti coina 
found among the multitudes of medieval Muhammadan pieces, and that the former, 
as a rule, seem to have been casual contributions from other provinces, of bo 
individual uniformity or appearance of age such as should connect them with the ancient 
nind6 capital.** 



* Transferred from Sind to Africa in a.h. 151. Reinaud, p. 213. 

t A.H. 160 to 161. Reinaud, p. 213. 

t Gildemeister quoting Abulfida^ II. 150. 

§ Killed by ^aU^I ^^J14Xac ^ j^ Belazari, p. 215. 

II Ibn Haukal, p. 231 text ^^\ cfj\^\yjyi\ •Xxc ^^^ ^ l^JU^ ijJuc JUbJc* XJL^ 

IT Text «X4^1 ^^yj C*^;!*^ Gildemeister De rebus Indieis, Bonn., 1838, p. 171 ; Col. Anderson Jaurn, At, 
Soc. Beng., 1852, p. 54 ; Elliot's Historians, vol. I. pp. 37, 38. 

** The note which I compiled in 1858 to aid my first fi'agmentary description of the coins discovered by 
Mr. BeUasis at Brahmanabad, contains so many references that may prove useful to Antiquarians in Western 
India, that I have thought it advisable to correct and enlarge it, as for as possible, up to the requirements of the 
present day. 

^' Amrou, fils de Mohammed fils de Cassem fonda, en de9^ du lac, une ville qu'il nomma Alman- 

soura. C'est la ville ou resident maintenant les gouvemeurs." — p. 120. In a previous passage, Baldzari tells US' 
'^ Ensuite Mohammed fils de Cassem, se porta devant la vieille Bahmandbad, qui se trouvait k deux parasanges 

de Mansoura. Du reste Mansoura n'existait pas encore, et son emplacement actuel etait alors un bois 

Mohammed plafa un lieutenant h, Bahman&bdd ; mais aujourd'hui la ville est ruin^e." — *^ BaUzari," Reinaud, 
Fragments Arabes et Persans relatifs d Flnde, Paris, 1845, pp. 198, 211. The Arabian author from 
whom these ti*aditions are derived, ^j Ul ^s^^sspa .y Js4^1 died in 279 A.H. (892 A.D.). See also Reinaud 
quoting AlbirAni's « T4rikh-i-Hind," FragmetUSy p. 113. Ibn KhurdAdbah (a.h. 260) ,^Lm|^ dSClU^l text and 
translation by M. B. de Meynard, Journal Asiatique^ ^1865, pp. 277-8, 289, 292, &c. Sir H. Elliot's MS. 
of Albirdni's Kdnun has the foUowing :— ^IS ^.^Gli ^S l^ycj^ cXj*-^ ^ igjjSl\ *JU ^ ^ \yL^ 
Jaubert, in his translation of Edrisi, on the authority of original MSS., states that the local native 
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The first coin introduced into the following list is not supposed to belong to the 
proTince of Sind. It has been inserted here, with a view to trace the apparent prototype, 
upon which the arrangement of the reverse devices of the local coinage was based. 



'Abb al Eahman bik Muslim. 



No. XVIII.-X- Copper, a.h. 133, 4, 5, & (a.d. 750-753, 4.) 



\ All ^ 



"Nomine Dei. Est ex ii», qwts (trndi) 
jusait Eminta ^Ahd al Mahmcm bin Muslim 
(a.h.) 134." 



• • •• * 

** Die : non peto a vpbis ullam hujvs 
facti mercedem, nisi amorem in propvn^ 
quosr (Kuriin, 42. 22.)* 



name of the place was ,X<yy< (variants, L ^\J^ ^l^l^-^lj, and %^^^\^\), Masudi tell us, " I visited Multan 

after 300 a.h. when ^1^1 i«ry^' ^^^ i^ »jSJ\ ol^l^xJl ^\ was king there." "At the same time I visited 

el Man?drah, the king of that country was then jJJljvAfi ^.i ^^ jiJUl) ^^ C^^ *^® family of Habbdr bin el 

Aswad]." — p. 386, Sprenger's Translation ; M. Barbier de Meynard*s edition, text and translation, Paris, 1861, 

vol. I. pp. 151, 372, 377, &c. With regard to the extent and importance of the kingdom we are informed that 

^' All the estates and villages under the dependency of el-Manstirah amounted to 300,000 ; the whole country 

is well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields." — ^p. 386, ibid. Further references to the geographical and 

the other questions involved occur as follows : — Ko^^mah (ob. 337 a.h.). Journal Asiatique^ 1862, p. 168 ; 

Vincent's Commerce of the AncieniSy London, 1807, vol. I. p. 145 ; Gladwin's Ayin-i-Akhariy vol. II, p. 137, 

et seq.; Mardsid-aUIttila^ vol. 11. p. 161. "Istakhri" (a.h. 300 to 309) '^and Sind is the same as 

Man^urali .... Man^drah which they call Sindhi." — pp. 12 and 147 ; M. Goeje's new edition of the 

text, 1870, p. 171, et seg,; Ouseley's Oriental Geoffraphy^ London, 1800. Ibn Haukal (a.h. 331 to 366). — 

M. Goeje's new edition of the text (Lugd. Bat., 1873), p. 226, et seq. ; Gildemeister de Rebus Indicts^ 

Bonn, 1838, p. 166; Col. Anderson's translation Journ. As. Soc. Beng.^ yo\. XXI. p. 42; Liber Climatum, 

Arabic text, J. H. Mceller, Gothae, 1829 ; Sprenger's Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, Leipzig, 1864, pi. XIV. 

" Karte von Indien nach Byruny " ; Reinaud's Geographic dAhoulfeda, vol. I. p. 386, Ac. ; Tabarij Paris ed., 

vol. III. p. 518; Reinaud's M6moire sur rinde, pp. 169, 192, 235, &c.; Ancient Accounts of India and 

China, London, 1733; ditto, Reinaud's Frefach edition, Paris, p. 212 ; Elliot's Historians q/* /mfta, Calcutta, 

1849; Elliot's Appsndix to the Arabs in Sind, Cape Town, 1853. Most of the available information up 

to date has latterly been incorporated in vol. I. of Prof. Dowson's excellent edition of Elliot's History of 

India, as told by its own Historians, London, Triibner, 1867. Ariana Antigua, p. 414 ; Journ, As, Soc, 

Beng,, vol. VII. pp. 93, 279; vol. X. p. 183; vol. XIV. p. 75; McMurdo, Journ. R, As, Soc, vol. I. p. 23, 

ets€q,\ Burnes' Bohhdra^ vol. III. p. 31 ; Dr. Bird, Journ. R, As, Soc, vol. I. p. 199; Postan's Observations on 

Sindh, p. 143 ; Pottinger's Beloochistan and Sinde, London, 1816, p. 381 ; Wood's Oxus, London, 1841, p. 20 ; 

Mohammed Ma'sum's History of Sind, a.d. 710 to 1590 ; Bombay Government Selections, New Series^ 

No. XIIL, 1855 ; Mr. A. F. Bellasis, The Ruined CUy of Brahmandbdd, in Sind, Bombay, 1856; Col. Sykes 

in the Illustrated London News, Feb. 21 and Feb. 28, 1857, p. 187. With numerous illustrations of Brah- 

mandbad and engravings of coins of Man9tir bin Jamhur [No. XIX. of Mw series] and of Muhammad [No. XXII.] 

* In Fraehn's Recensio (1826, p. 18) a second similar piece is given of the year 135 a.h., a new specimen of 
the same date is quoted by Stikel (Jena collection, 1845, p. 5). Tornberg cites a coin of 136 a.h. in his Symbols 
ad Remnumariam Muhammedanorum (Upsalise, 1856), p. 8 ; and finally M. Tiesenhausen produces a specimen 
bearing the date of a.h. 133, Monnaies des Khalijfes Orientaux (St. P6tersbourg, 1873), pp. 65, 66. 
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Man9^r the son op Jamhur, Al Kalbi. 

No. XIX. Copper. Weight, 33 grains. Size, 6 of Mionnet's scale. M». Bellasis, 

Maji^urah, a.h. P 



Obyeese. 
Area. 






Margin. — Illegible. 



Eeveese. 
Area. 




No. XX. Copper. Size, 4. 
Obyeese. 



Margin K^y^juJU ^\m li^] v^ xUl ^, 

" In the name of Grod, this copper coin 
was struck, at Man?{irah, under the orders 
of Mangel (r). 

Me. Bellasis. Man^^ah, a.h. ? 

B/EYEESE. 

Area. 



Deyice. 
Altogether effaced and obliterated. 




\ 



*lll j^v-^ 



*J^ 



\ 



'Abd ul-B/Ahman. 
No. XXI. Copper. Size, 5. Weight, 44 grains. 

Obveese. — Central deyice, a star^ reduced to four points, J^ on the sides of which 

are disposed, in the form of a square, the words ^^^\^^ jJJi ^ymj .x^^^v^ The outer margin 
of the piece displays a line of dots enclosed within two plain circles, with four small 
dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by the angular central legend. 

Beyeese. — ^A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, arranged in three 
lines, are the words, jUJUJ ^^^^^^^sj^ *]UIj ; the concluding word I am unable to 
decipher, it is possibly the name of 'Abdulrahman's tribe. 

When the English goyernment originated a " Star of India,'* they were perhaps not 
aware that Sind had a star of its own ; a very special and discriminative symbol, which 
attained such permanent recognition in and around the province itself, that the device 
here discovered on 'Abdulrahman's coins, continued to constitute, in a slightly modified 
form, the typical emblem of the state, down to the time of Tdj-ud-din Ilduz, the 
lieutenant of Muhammad bin Sdm, eventually independent Sultdn of Sind, and likewise 
that of his opponent and successor Eub&chah, another general of the QJiori conquerors 

(11540.) |-l] 
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of India, who established himself in Sind about 600 a.h. (1203-4i a.d.) to fall at last 
before the troops of the chivalric Jaldl-ud-din Khdrizmi, who, in his turn had to swim 
the Indus for his life, before the hordes of Changis Khdn.* 

Muhammad. 

No. XXII. Copper. Size, 3. 

A unique coin of apparently similar type, (though the obverse is, in this case, 
absolutely blank,) replaces the name of 'Abd-ul-rahman on the reverse by that of .v^.^^ 

Muhammad. The concluding tribal term seems to be identical with the designation 
embodied in the Kufic scroll at the foot of the reverse of No. XXI. 

'Abdallah. 
No. XXIII. Copper. 
Obverse. — ^Device as in No. XXI. ('Abd-ul-rahman) . 

Legend : ^l«x>x [^1 ^r^J] <N4':cv^ 

Reverse. — Blank. 

No. XXIV. Copper. Size, 3^. Weight 18 grains. 

Obverse. — Central device the conventional four-pointed star, as in No. XXI., around 
which, in a circular scroll, may be partially read the formula *j dC^^S uSj^^ kUl 5H xJl 1 

Reverse. — Central device composed of the name of ^XJljvAfi Abd-allah ; the two 
portions ^^.c and *XJ\ being crossed at right angles, so as to form a tughra or mono- 
grammic imitation of the outline of the star with four points of the obverse device. 

The marginal legend is arranged in the form of a square, and consists of the 

words j-^[31] *X31 iy^j 



No. XXV. Silver. Size, 2. Weight, 8-4i grains.t 

Palm branches, roses, stars, and all other mundane devices are rejected and replaced 
by sipiple Kufic legends, so cherished by severe Muhammadans, to the following eflFect : 

Obverse. — *Jc^^S td^^ aUI SU^S 

Reverse. — *Xllj<xc j^'i] aJJI hyj -x^^cv^ 

No. XXVa. Copper, bearing similar legends. Other specimens vary in the division of 

the words, and omit the title of Al-Ami?*. 



* llduz's special symbol was a " star " beneath the conventional figure of the Rajptit horseman. Sec coin 
No. 24, p. 31, of My Pathdn Kings of Delhi^ Triibner, 1871. Kubachah follows in the occasional use of the 
Star, No. 87, p. 101, ibid,', so also Muhammad bin Sam's otrn coin, No. 7. (Prinsep's EssaySy]^!. XXVI. Gg. 45,) 
and Altamsh's coin. No. 48, continue to display the local device. The coins of Uzbeg Pai, the Indian General of 
Jalalud-din, Khdrizmi struck at Multan, reproduce the identical cluster of the seven stars of the Sah Kings, and 
the Guptas (plate VII. figs. 9-13 ante), — which discriminating mark survived, till lately, on the native currencies 
of tJdipur and Ujjain. Pathdn Kings of Delhi, No. 85, p. 99 ; Prinsep's Essay Sy Useful Tables, No. 18, p. 67. 

f Among the silver coins exhumed from the so-called Brahmandbdd, some are so minute as to weigh 
only 1-2 gr. 
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BANtJ-Dith). (DdM-putra's?)* 
No. XXVI. SUver. Weight, 6-6 grains. My Cabinet. Unpublished. 







^1 . 



The archaic form of Kufic stamped on these coins, would, under ordinary circum- 
stances have placed them in a far earlier position, in point of time, than their apparent 
associates in size and style, whose almost identical legends are couched in less monu- 
mental letters ; but I prefer to attribute any divergence in this respect to local rather 
than epochal influences, regarding which we have had so many instructiye lessons in 
the parallel Ndgari alphabets of India.t 

BaniJ-'Umab. X 
No. XXVII. Silver. Size, 1^. Weight, 9 grains. Five ipecimens. Mr. Bellasis. 
Obvebsb.— Legends arranged in five lines. 

Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 
B;EVEbs£. — Eufic legends in three lines. 



No. XXVIII. Copper. Size, 4. Weight, 35 grains. Common. 

Legends as in the silver coins, with the exception that the y^^j is placed, for 
economy of space, in the opening between the two ys of *X-JL. 

No. XXIX. Copper. Size, 3^. Weight, 21 grains. Unique. Mr. Bellasis. 

Man^iirah, a.h. . . 4. 



Obvebse. — Blank. 



Bevebse. — 
Centre : 

Margin : 



jOJ^ ijt3X^ • • . • 



? . • • • xj^l iXm i 



LT 



• • • • 



* DAdd-putras, Jaurn. R. As. Soc., vol. VIL p. 27. 

T The patroDjmic, in its local application, may have been derived from ihe Dkdd bin 'Ali bin 'Abb^ 
No. 10 in the above list (p. 67), who was so prominently associated with the overthrow of the 'Ummaih Khalife. 
(Tabari lY. pp. 289, 326, 342.) As uncle of the new Elialif he was all powerful, and as governor of Ku&h 
(in A.H. 132), of which Sind was a dependency, his troops would naturally hare effected the final transfer 
of dominion in that province. Mas'audi VI. pp. 88, 91, 98 ; price 11. pp. 2, 4. 

I I am inclined to identify this ruler with the Abul Maniar 'Umar bin Abdallah, indicated in the general 
note p. 58 ante^ as the reigning sovereign of Man^iirah, in a.h. 300- , at the period of the geographer M'asddi's 
visit to the valley of the Indus, and of whom he speaks further in the following terms : — ^^^ There is some 

relationship between the royal family of el-Man^tirah and the family of esh-Shaw4rib, the Kadi, i^j\yi^\ ^\ y, 

^UJt for the kings of el-Manftirah are of the family of Habb&r ben el-Aswad, ^y^V^ ^ Xxi^ and have the 

name of Beni 'Amr ben 'Abd el- Aziz el-Karshi, ^^\ y>vxll Oulc ^ ^4X ^ who is to be distinguished 
from 'Amr ben 'Abd el- Aziz ben Merwin, the Omaiyide (Khalif)". — ^i^Tenger'i' Meadow of Gold^ p. 385. The 
Arabic is from M. B. de Meynard's edition, p. 377. See also Gildemeister, quoting Ibn Haukal^ p. 166 ; and 
EUiot, citing the same author {Historians oflndia), p. 63 ; and Professor Dowson's edition, vol. I. pp. 21. 

(11540.) . [-^J 
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BAst 'XTmab. 

No, XXX. Copper. Size, 4^. Weight, 36 grains. Unique. Sir Babtle Pberb. 

Obverse. — Central device, four lines crossing each other at a common centre, so as 
to form a species of star of eight points ; four of these are, however, rounded off by dots. 
Legend, arranged as a square : 

with single dots at th£ comer angles, and two small circles filling in the vacant spaces 
outside of eadi word. 

Mazgin. — ^Two plain circular lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

Reverse. — Central legends in three lines within a triple cirde composed of dots, 
circlets, and an inner jdaxn line. I transcribe the legend, with due reservation, as : 



Obverse. 



Ahmad. 

. 

Na XXXI. Silv«. Mr. Burgess. Unpublished. 

Reverse. 




^\ *3l« 



x! i^^S 



'Abd-allah ( Wall and Malik.) 
No. XXXn. Silver. New varieties. Mr. Burgess. Unpublished. 



Obverse. 



^ 






B/EYEBSE. 



^i 




aX3L* 




jJDt 



In terminating this brief Muhammadan section, I ought to advert, momentarily, 
to the information obtained from the early Arabian travellOTS in India, respecting the 
mixed currencies of Sind and the adjoining provinces. 

The Merchant SulaimAn, a.h. 237 (a.d. 851), is the first who affords us any insight 
into the condition of the circulating media of the land ; he tells us that, among other 
pieces used in commerce in the dominUms of the Balhard^ TdiaHya dirhams took a 
prominent place, and that these were reckoned in value as equal to 1^ of the ordinary 
coins of ttie B3ng.* 

* Abli Zaid, circlL 303 a.h. who follows Sulaimdn, incidentallj mentions : <^ Autrefois, Ton portait dans Tlnde 
les din&rs du Sind (juOsa*mJ1 wjL» Jjl *oJuM ^ JJUH A\ y^^o J^^^ dont cbacun 6quivalait k trois dinArs 
ordinwres et davantage,"— (^1^ U^) p. 153, Eeinaud's translation. 

So, later in point of time, the Egyptian author of the Masdllk-al-Ab^&r refers to the '' TanAoA d*or " as equal 
to 3 MUhkalt* This wee the modem representatiYe of the normal ancient weight of 100 Ratis, (ScOcsrakHkaj) 
or, as nearly as possible, 176 grains. See My Pathan Kings, pp. 217 et seq.j and My Ancient Indian Weights^ 
pp. 12, 86, 70. 
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The identificatioii of this tena Tdtarifaj has formed the subject of mxuAi Tague 
speculation ; M. Befaiaud's latest conjecture pointed at a derivation from the Greek 
oTAnJp, Stater* 

I myself have, for long past, persistentiy held that the tiue term was to be found in 
Tdhiriga^ the name of a dynasty dominant aboye all others in Eaotem Asia at the period 
of the Merchant's Tisit to India.t 

This conclusion has gradually been strengthened by the discoveiy of the exact 
generic ioord in the unique Oxford MS. text of Ibn Ehuidddbah^ and in the more 
critical version of Mas'au£,§ lately completed in Paris. 

To these evidences, I am now able to add the definite legend of a coin of Talhah bin 
T4hir, struck at Bust, on the Hehnund, in a.h. 209 (ao). 824), 

Talhah bin T;^htk» a.h. 209. 

• • • * 

Copper: size, 5^ ; weights, 30, 31, and 22*5 grains. Bust. A.H. 209 (a.b. 824). 
Two specimens, Cunningham collection, B.M. A third coin, recently acquired, by the 
B. M., contributes the legible name of the Mint. H 

Obyebse. — 

Centre :— *1 tsCy;3 « jc^ *Ui S\ *11 S 

Margin : — ^U ^ ^ ss^ '^^^^^ uJ^^ ^^ v^ ^^ f^ 

BiEVEESE. — ^Central device, a reduced Sassanian head, to the right, with the usual 
flowing back-hair, and traces of the conventional wings above the cap ; the border of the 
robe is bossed or beaded. 

In front of the profile the name of jL^dlsl^ is inserted. 

Margin : — A]lll«xxfi ^<xj ^ is^Xio ^^St *jj^\ U^ M\ ^ym^ «x»jtfc« 

This coin has farther claims upon our attention, in its testimony to the survival 
of old types and the continuity of the recognition of Sassanian devices in Seistdn, 
extending, in its local influences, even to the confessed followers of Isldm, up to so 
late a period as 209 years after the Hijerah of Muhammad. 

* ^* La monnaie qui circule dans ses Stats consiste en pieces d'argenti qu'on nomme thatheryay ^j^lklU 
Chacnne de ces pieces 6qmvaut ^ un dirhem et demi, monnaie du souyerain." Relation des Voyages^ Paris, 1845, 
I. p. 25 ; Beinaud, Vlnde^ 1849, p. 235 ; Gildemeister, de Eebus IndicUy Bonn, 1838, p. 166 ; Tod's Bajasthan, 
quoted in Frinsep's Essays, I. 86. Dr. Sprenger, in his edition of Mas'audi, proposes the interpretation of 
TaltUawij^a. 

f The Arabic text of Y'akubi, edited bj JujnboU (Lugd. Bat., 1861), gives the dates of this family as 
follows : — 

Tdhir bin Al Husain - - - Aja. 205 a.d. 820-1 

falbah bin Tdhir - - - a^el 207 aj>. 822-3 

'Abdallah bin Tihir - - - a^. 215 aj>. 830 

T&hir bin 'Abdallah - - - a.h. 230 a.d. 844-5 

Muhammad bm Tfihir - - - A.H. 248 a.d. 862-3 

YH^ib bin Lais - - . . a.h. 259 a.d. 872-3 

See also Frinsep's Essaysy U. T., p. 304; Hamza Isfahdni (Gottwaldt), pp. 177, 228, &C., Ac. 
% Jaum. Asiaiiqu€f 1865, p. 289. M. B. de Mejnard, I find, adhered to the Tatherides, in defiance of Frofessco' 
Cowell's testimony to Taheriya. Elliot's Historians^ vol. I. p. 4. 
§ Text, vol. I. p. 382. 

II Mr. S. L. Poole discovered the correct reading of this mint from a later coin of Lai* bif^ *AUf a.h. 298. 
N.C. vol. XIII. p. 169. 
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Considered under this aspect of fixity of national designs, it may instruct us 
in the classification of some of the devices previously noticed,* about which our 
knowledge is at present indeterminate in the extreme. We know from the later 
developments of the Indo-Muhammadan coinages of the immediate successors of Mahmtid 
of Ghaznijt that the Eastern TvrM Muslims were less strict in their denunciations of 
emblems and figures, than their presimiedly more orthodox co-religionists of the West, 
and that in these cases the Northern invaders of India freely accepted the national 
types of the conquered kingdoms, which in this sense may furnish data for tracing 
back and discriminating the earlier examples of parallel assimilations. 

To return to the material estimates of the Sindi currencies, we are in a position 
to cite the consecutive testimony of I§takhrl and Ibn Haukal, whose verbatim texts 
in their latest exhaustive form are reproduced in the foot-note, t These restored 
versions authorize us to infer that there were, among other impinging or stiU extant 
national methods of weighing and estimating metallic values mter se, certain market 
rates, or prices current, for international exchanges, which were quoted in fractions at 
that time, as our half-crowns still count, in defiance of decimals, in the London stock 
lists. 

From these returns we gather that there were coins termed " Victorious *' equi- 
valent to five ordinary dirhams in the local exchange, and that, concurrently the Bdzdr 
or open market recognized a totally different scale, based upon a coinage only plua \\h 
or ^rd above the home issues. 

With the very imperfect numismatic materials extant, it would be presumptuous 
to pretend to fix, even approximately, the coin weights and measures obtaining in such a 
vague international crossway as Man§tirah ; but I could quote within narrow geogra- 
phical or epochal limits, such extreme variations of weights of dindrs, dirhams and 
copper coins a discretion, that, if I wished it, I might prove almost any given sum to 
momentary demonstration, an exercise which, as a collector of positive facts, I specially 
desire to avoid. 

* p. 26 ante. 

t Prinsep's Essays^ vol. I. p. 333 ; Pathdn Kings of Delhiy p. 68 ; Joum. R. Ai. Soe.^ voL XVII. 
pp. 171, 177. 

The conversion of the Kaheriya into Kandahdriya seems to have been a purely arbitrary correction, and 
one not justified by the tenor of the associate text. 

Kandahar is not mentioned elsewhere in Ibn HaukaUs geographical lists. The town at this period does 
not appear to have attained any degree of importance. See Goeje's text, p. 297. The name, however, occurs 
in Ibn Khordadbah, IV., p. 278. 



